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News 9 & l2 


‘We still resist _us students 


“You must be aware, too, that it was 
the United States and its puppet, 
President Diem of South Vietnam, 
that refused to permit these elections 
and thus clearly violated the Geneva 
treaty, What all of this adds up to 
is that in this matter the United States 
has been guilty of double-dealing and 
a failure to honour its pledged word,” 


The inseription on the seal of Harvard 
is Veritas, a motto, he said, that has a 
deep meaning for Harvard men, He 
added: 


“Do .you really think, Cabot, that 

you are serving truth when you join 

in distorting the meaning and history 

of the Geneva Accords that are so 

basic to understanding the situation 

in Vietnam?" 

* * * 

Last Friday in New York a group of 
prominent US lawyers sent out a legal 
wrief or “memorandum of Law” con- 
tending that US intervention in Viet- 
nam involved vialations of the Constis 
tution, ON charter and other treaties, 


The hrief and footnotes, constituting a 
26-page booklet, was mailed to 178,421 
lawyers, law professars and deans of law 
schools by the Lawyers Committee on 
American Policy Toward Vietnam, 

Among the signatories was Robert W. 
Kenny, former attorney-general of the 
State of California, henorary chairman 
of the committee: William I, Standard, 


a New York attorney, chairman; Carey: 


McWilliams, vice chairman, and Joseph 
HL, Crawn, secretary, 

Some of the points made by the memo 
randum are: 


First, the UN charter bars US unilateral 
intervention in Vietnam on the ground 
that neither the Security Council or the 
General Assembly have authorised it. 
Second, Article §1 of the UN charter 
cannot be properly invoked because the 
infiltrations from North Vietnam da not 
constitute an “‘armed attack” within 
the meaning of the Articie, 

Third, the US cannot claim the right 
of “voHective selfdefence” in respect 
of a regional system invalying south- 
east -Asia, because the US cannot 
“validly be a genuine member af a 
regional system covering ~ south-east 
Asia” (the SEATO treaty}. 

D, L. Flenting, professor emeritus of in 
ternational relations at Vanderbilt, Units 
versity and a former adviser to the US 
State Department, called the document 
“an irrefutabie demonstration of the 
legal invalidity of our intervention. in 
Vietnam,” 
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The Ban Thach dam and water 
power station destroyed by Ameri- 


tan bombing raids in August. The: 


dam, which is heing reconstructed 
irrigaies about 60,000 hectares o 
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2 Peace News November 12 1965 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain: ¢ months 13s, 6 months 263, 
L year obs, 


Abroad (seamai)) 3 months 128, 6 months 24s, 
1 year dés. Add 10s p.a. for parmplilets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: Jimonths ts Od, 
8 months 278 td, 1 year 52s, 


India, Africa and South Mast Asia: 3° months 
its, 6 months 32s, J year 60s, 


Australia, New Zeatand and Far East: 3 months 
les, 6 months 46s, 1 year 685. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/o 
A¥SC, 160 North 16th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


é! ranounce war and I will naver 
support of sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 pm, Sunday 14 November 
Weigh House Church Hall 

Binney St (opp Selfridges) 

Pandit Usharbudh Arya: “ Intuition.” 


Mass Peace Rally 


CALLING ALL FRIENDS 

OF PEACE 

Trafalgar Square 

Suuday 14 November 1965 3 pm 
Chairman; Ted Hawkes 

Speakers; Commander Young, RN (Rtd) 
Dick Beamish (NUM), W. Zak (NLU, 
of Furniture Trade Operatives), and 
others, 

STOP THE WAR IN VIETNAM 
ADVANCE TO PEACE 

Organised by the Ex-Service Movement 
for Peace, 976 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1, 


Special offer for new readers 


8 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 
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evn tnehny men 


Last quarter 


We are into the last quarter, From now 
until the end of our financial year, which 
falis on February 1 next, is eleven weeks, 
That is a very short time in which to 
get the huge sum of money we needs 
what's more, with Christmas on the way, 
this ia the werst time to be asking for 
‘our nioney, But we need money badly, 
von’t start saving for Christmas yet; 
please help os instead. We'll be very 
grateful, ROD PRINCE 


total since February 8 


£1906 


contributions this week £47 5 0 


‘we need £6000 hy February 1966 
Please send cheques ete (payable 


io Peace News Ltd to Merfyn Tumer, 
5 Caledonian Road London Ni 


Classitied 


Terms: 6d per word, niin, 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stainps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
td, London, N.1 by first post Monday. Bor 
No, replies to same address, Visplayed advert- 
isemenis rales on application. 


Coming events 


MEDICAL A) FOR VIETNAM. Support Inter- 
national Fair Wampstead Town Hall, Haver 
stock Hiji - Saturday 13 November 11 am to 
4.30 pm. Organised by National Assernbly 
of Women. 


Births 

TO) ELISABETH AND GUOFFREY CARNALE, 
of 3 Bernurd Terrace, Edinburgh 8, a son, 
Dougles John, born November 3, 


Personal 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters’ 
Internationa), 88 Park Avenue, Enficld, Middx 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send small urine sample and two guineas fee. 
Hadley Laboratortes Lid, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London N.W.6, 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACK NEWS. Voluntary 
workers always needed at Peace News oitice 
id um to 6 pm especially Wednesday (to ¥ 
pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, LONDON N.t. 


YOUNG LADY 22 seeks companion male or 
female to hitch-hike round coast eventually to 
st lves, Cornwall. Box 407. 


Publications 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Nousmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
aan N,t, at 148 yearly or Js (post 3d) each 
ssue 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 95 a quarter post free from 105 
Euston Road, N.W.1, 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTHACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, — large, 
newly devoratcd, with balcony, in mansion 
flat. Also available, small bed-sitting room. 
Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian only. 
Ciliswick 3545, 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

ag complete az possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2, Inctude date, town, place Chall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a elassifed er 

displayed advertisement. 


Henmiember to order coples of veace Newa for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Retura. Prom: 
irculation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd, N.1. 


12 November, Friday 


CROSBY. 8 pm. St Faith’s Hall. ° Lest we 
forget '' - programme of films and experimental 
drama. CND and Unity Theatre Group. 


13 November, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM, 2 pm. Grounds of St Martins 
Church, Bull Ring. Silent vigil for peace. 4 
pm, service in §t Martins, FoR. 


BIRMINGHAM, 2.80 - 8 pm, ‘La Boheme," 
Aston $St. Projects for Peace conference; 
speakers: Tom McAlpine and Philip Seed 
(Factory for Peace), Films, discussions etc. 
CND, 


HATFIELD, 3 pm. Market Place. Leafleting and 
vigil, CND and YCND, 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD. 3 pm, Assemble Mar- 
lowes for leafieting. YCND. 


LONDON W,C.2. 11 am te 8 pm, Kingsway 
Hall, Peace News Christmas Fair, Folk sing- 
ing and poetry at 6.30 pm, 


LONDON N.W.3, 2-6 pm, St Stephen's Church 
Hall, Pond &t. Hampstead CND Christmas bar- 
gain sale, 


LONDON 8.8.6. 3 + 9 pm. Lewisham Concert 
Hall, Catford. Teach-in on Vietnam, 


MANCHESTER. 2 pm. International Club, 
pearge St. NW ¥C Regional Council Meet- 
ng. 


WATFORD. 2.45 pm. Assemble pedestrian pre- 
einet for leafleting and lit selling. Decorated 
float touring Watford calling for an armistice 
day in Vietnam. PVC, 


14 November, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. &% pm. Cathedral, 
CND Remembrance Sunday service, 
by Rey Philip Cilff, 


LIVERPOOL 1. 2.30 pm, Stork Hotel, Queen's 
Square. CND supporters meeting. 


Christian 
address 


LONDON W.1, 3.30 pm, Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney st sd Selfridges). Pandit Ush- 
arbudh Arya: ‘' Intuition.’’ OCP. 


order NOW for 
Sample Set; 24 new designs 


Hlustrated lists - free 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS - Peace News - HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 


15 November, Monday 


ONPINGTON, 8 pin, Civic Hall (by stn.) Viet- 
nam mig: Verdun Perl, ean iH Miliband, Br 
Joan McMichaél, Rev Sidney Hinkes, Dr Tuck- 
Taan. BCPV. 


16 November, Tuesday 


RIRMINGHAM, 7 pm. Dr Johnson House, Col- 
more Cireus. Film Viewing Session (4 new 
peace films}. SoF and Concord Film Council, 


LONDON 8.W.1. 7.30 pm. House of Commons 
(in room booked by Frank ANlaun MP), ‘' New 
wee fn digarmament,"’ Dr Arthur Waskow. 


WEST BROMWICH, 8 pm, YMCA, St Michael’s 
Debate: Young Conservatives v. YCND. 


17 Nov, Wednesday 


LONDON W.C.2, 1 - 2 pm Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, §2 St Martins Lane, Lunch 
meeting: Hugh Klare (Gen Sec of Howard 
League for Penal Reform). Womens Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 


18 Nov, Thursday 


LONDON W.C,1. 7.45 pm, Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Series 
of talks and discussions on Latin America. 
Miguel Angel Pesoa: ‘' Paraguay.’’ SoF, 


LONDON E.i1, 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone, Les Coppin: * Tol- 
stoy.’' PPU, 


19 November, Friday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm, All Saints Registry 
Office, Cavendish St. Discussion forum: ‘‘ The 
North Atlantic Treaty and the alliances," 
speaker Mike Kidron, CND. 


ORPINGTON. 8 pm. 54 High Street. Trevor 
Park MP on defence and foreign policy, CND. 


20 November, Saturday 


MANCHESTER. 11 am. University Union, Ox- 
ford Road, Discussion conference for CND 
supporters in northern colleges and wuniversi- 
ties, Terence Heelas speaking, 2 pm, discus- 
sion on campaigning. CND. 


ST ALBANS, 2,30 pm. Market Place. Public 
meeting, speakers: Dave Swaffer, Pat Ar- 
rowamith, George Clark, Betty England. YCND, 


21 November, Sunday 


LONDON W.C.2. 11 am to 3 pm. Steps of 8t 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Vigil of Prayer for Peace. 
3.30 pm in Westminster AnUGY sermon by 
Rey Paul Oestreicher, 5.30 pm, Interdemonina- 
tional United Service of Prayer for Peace 
in Westminster Friends Mtg House, 2 St 
Martins Lane, Christian CND, 
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It’s your cash we're after — but our Endsleigh 


Christmas Cards 


are tremendous value for your money 


Peace News is desperately short of funds, but you can help 
without spending a penny more than you haye budgeted for 
Christmas. You simply make sure to buy all your Christmas 
cards and gifts from our Christmas List. It features an unequalled 
selection of two dozen new Christmas cards at 3d to 10 
and at least a hundred other colourful designs on which you can 
earn discounts of up to 50%, There are diaries, calendars, a fine 
assortment of book and stationery gifts, gift packaging and lots 
more. Please help us by selling to all your friends - send your 


each, 


16s 6d post free 


Trial Pack: 6 new designs 3s post free 
Peace Diary for 1966 4s Gd (post 5d) 
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In the United States 


NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN 


is the newsweekly of record agains) 


the war in Vietnam. It brings 1 
readers the most complete cove 
age of the peace movement and. 4 * Do.j4. 


i a of ac 
the civil rights struggle in ti montin 
bA. r Bling, 
{t is the publication that brough) fated, 


A iq Person: 
you (Peace News, 8 October) # ’ystem 


exclusive Deacons interview wil Phy 
Charles R. Sims of  Bogalushy cept 


our 
Louisiana. i state: 
: neg turn 
Subseribe today by sending your che ‘ lea . 
for £3 with your name and adlilress i tual; 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN, 197 East’ i Ae 
Street, New York 10009, USA {oF a 
1-year subscribtion. Criticis 
a se aE PTAC Lc 
| Viled 4 
Indispensable for movement people | anise 
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Peace Diary and 
i you 
for 1966 Ba 
- and an attractive inand 
pocket diary as a gift oy thre 
1 aAnis w 


or for personal use. 
Contents include 64-page World pirect 
of organisations, research centres et 
16 pages of World Maps, details infé be 
tion about many organisations, and ! 
diary features, jo 
45 Gd (postage 5d) 6 for 25s port ig! 
Special rates for groups and org8— 
tions 
HOUSMANS, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 
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PIANOS MOVE 220CAMOLN HIGH STREET ii 


FENNER BROCKWAY SPEAKS 
ON VIETNAM a 
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nase Cinema, Leytonstone High FP” 
Monday, November 22 8 pm utd 
Adm free, collection Medical Aid ee 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 
DIARY 


Saturday, November 27 6.30 pm 
Vietnam march on London 


Sunday, November 28 11 am to? 
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CAN PACIFISM BE ORGANI 5 ure , 

Conference on methods and pre they 

at World’s End Studio, 6 Apollo and 

Chelsea (FLA 7906) i the 4 

Wednesday, December 1 6 pm i ble 
{ 


PRISONERS FOR PEACE POP™ 
PARADE (War Reststers’ Interna! Ke 
Leaflets and letters to embassies ah iN rig 
Starting punctually from 6 Endsl@h™ ji, 

Ha 


Street, WC] : 
Saturday, December 4 3.96 pm 7p 
Prisoners of Constience 
REUNION AND SOCIAL | 8 
at Westminster Friends Meetits 
52 St Martins Lane, WC2 
Entrance by ticket only (fret 
General Secretary ru 
All further information fram ¢ 
Pledge Union, 6 Wndsleiky - 
London WC1° EUSton S401 - 
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‘Do-it-yourself schooling’ was the title 
Of a controversial leaflet given out some 
Months ago in Bast London schools by 
the Uford Libertarian Group, “ Disci- 
Dline, rules, regulations,” the leaflet 
slated, “ are based on fear... Warped 
Personalities are the only results of a 
System based on fear.” 


“The values you are forced to ac: 
vet at school are... hypocritical... 
Our personality is moulded to_ the 


State’s requirements and if you don’t 
turn out 100% obedient you are label- 
ed... ‘delinquent’... You have vir- 
tually no control over any aspect of 
your school life... A meaningless 
Pattern of learning is thrust upon 
You...” 
pliticism of schoot life was foHowed by 
Marc suggestions, Pupils were in- 
fre to think for themselves. They were 
bing cl to elect grievances committees 
cot refuse to become prefects, to boy- 
t the lessons of unjust teachers and 


refi 
elise to obey unnecessary rules about 
Wing the premises; to turn up at 


Cool without uniform and to refuse 
digalhere blindly to a set syllabus; to 
tng tage support for the cadet force 
atta Tefuse to join it; to ignore prefects 
nd assert your right to be responsible 
wt yourselves.” 
aa press became interested in this 
“a ct and the campaign that developed 
Le pt it, and it was reprinted in full 
: three local papers. 
Ris Was the second schools leaflet pro- 
hay ed by the Libertarian Group. Last 
wary the 12 group members (includ. 


young teachers) drafted a 
similar document which they took into 
JZarking Abbey grammar school. Posing 
as evening class students, they put a 
copy of the leaflet in every desk through 


three 


out the school - only to be informed on 
by the head boy; the headmaster in 
turn informed the CID, This led to 


headlines in the loeal press - the clandes 


tine Jeafleters were called anarchists 
and neo-Nazis. The Committeee of 100 
were thought to be at the bottom of 


the affair; in fact, the Libertarian Group 
is a descendant of Ilford Committee af 
100 working group. 


For two or three months the group al- 
lowed their campaign to lapse. Then 
they produced the second leaflet and 
tackled the same school again, but with 
similar results. This time the press, 
briefed by the local education commit- 
tee, kept quiet about the affair. So then 
the group tried a new approach: they 
distributed the leaflet openly at the 
gates of five local grammar schools and 
one technical school. They informed the 
press in advance and achieved consider- 
able publicity - also the presence of 
the police at the gates. 


As they were not breaking any law, the 
police merely took their names and ad- 
dresses - though one irate headmaster 
made an abortive attempt at a “ cili- 
zen’s arrest”’ of Mr Foley, the author of 
the leaflet, on the grounds that the school 
keeper had recognised him as one of 
the previous nocturnal leafleters. But 
according to Mr Foley, the police did 
not take a very serious view of the 


mocracy 


leafleting less serious than the Red- 
bridge Isducation Committee, which de- 
cided at a recent meeting to try to 
find out which teachers had been per- 


sonally involved in the Jeafleting. 


The campaign was successful, Mr Foley 
thin in that if aroused loeal and 
national interest, and Jed to much ex- 


citement and debate in the schools con- 


cerned. Three pupils from one school 
joined the group. At another school, a 
class commiltee was formed along the 
lines suggested in the leaflet. It did not 


last for long, but Mr Foley seems to 
have been agreeably surprised that it 
was formed at all, The group's main 
object in giving out the leaflet had 
been to stimulate debate; they had not 
really expected any of the pupils im- 
mediately to try to carry out any of 
the practical suggestions contained in 
the leaflet. 


Kathleen Fraser, one of the pupils who 
received a leaflet, described the effect 
the campaign had at her school, At the 
morning assembly, the headmaster was 
foolish enough to warn all the pupils 
about the impending leafleting and ad- 
vise them not to-accept the documents. 
This naturally aroused everyone's In- 
terest and they all took the leaflets. 
Many of the pupils agreed substantially 
with the Libertarian Group’s statements 
- the younger children especially were 
taken with the idea of disobeying rules 
and rebelling against authority, None 
of the prefects approved, and some of 
the sixth formers felt that the leaflet 
went too far. Hight of the older pupils 


THE GORBALS 1965 


% 
ve Gorhalg ‘day nursery.” The chins 
the used by upwards of 20 families; 
and are empticd once a week. Rank 
ine smelly rubbish soon swells out of 
Bre hins providing an ideal breeding 
a wuinid for vermin and in summer 
Th, Uellish stench.” 
‘lake Photograph and caption ahve are 
Chr N from © Phe Gerhals 1965," a 
tay tan Action report on an investiga- 
tl, tO the housing and social eonii- 
Men Of the Gorbals and adjacent shim 
lag S, Of Glasgow whith was published 
Aline Onday, price 28 Gd. 
Noy UE the report begins on a critical 
With “oifteial complacency and 
1» fhe worst sham in Britain...” 
ms Collins, chairman of Christian 
ty stressed al a press eonference 
if ie tlay that the report “is not inten- 
How? Mart off a witeh-hunt against any 
Yer? OF public bodies.” His sentiments 
(Maj Morsed by Glasgow Kpisconatian 
1th, 


o 


veg Mr Holloway, who lives in the 
Peyghs and is running a housing asse- 
» “8 there, He said that he realised 


ship, housing in Merseyside, 


RE 


“Glasgow Corporation has enormous 
difficulties to faee’’ in its rehousing pro- 
framme. He hoped that the Corporation 
would co-operate with the plans of his 
housing association to follow up this re- 
port with some positive action, 

The action planned is In fact only one 
aspect of the larger plan set in motion 


by Christlan Action’s Homeless in Britain 


Fund, Cannon Collins explained that the 
aim of this fund was te “set up a 
hotising asseciation to deal with part 
of the unhoused and badly housed poou- 
lation which is ineapahie of looking after 
itself.” We udded that this had ta he 
related t+ a wider social eaniext. That 
was why, simultaneous with setting up 
a housing association in a partietiar 
area, a social study wouid he earricd 
out on the area. A special research 
team, hired by Christian Actian, carried 
out the study on the Gorhals. The Home- 
jess in Britain Fund hopes to initiate 
similar projects te deal with non-citizen- 
, Manchester 
and other areas, ; oes j 
The Glasgow association will functinn, 


raised 


to rehouse one 


like any future associations started and 
advised by Christian Action, indepen- 
dently of the Homeless in Britain Fund, 
Ina city with more than 80,000 on iis 
housing list and the highest wnemplay- 
ment rate in the country, the association 
has launched an apnen for funds to help 
buy blocks of buildings tn and around 
the Glasgow area. : 


A building company has agreed to help 
in any necessary repairs fo the property 
bought; it will then be vented out to 
hadiy housed families at reduced rents, 
with subsidies to help them pay. the 
renis wherever this is needed. 


The appeal has a target of £5,000) by 
Christmas. Within jis first month, it has 
£1,000, The Revd — Holloway 
reckoned that if the aseociation could 
raise £10,000 annually it would be able 
to rehouse ahout twenty. families cach 


year. This ig nat a significant figure 
when econpared with tha number af pe 
families In need of rehousing. But even. ¢ 
family is significant in 


human ternis. 


: 
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at school 


helped give out the Jeaflets at the gates 
and the following day Kathleen fF DM 
and another girl were summoned by the 
headmistress, who, along with other 
members af the staff, poured scorn on 
the campaign, The excitement soon 
waned, but Kathleen Fraser and one ar 
two others decided to join the Liber- 
tarian Group, 


The principals of the schools leafleted 
were mostly very hostile, However, sane 
teachers Seem to have responded favour. 
ably. At Bancrofts publie school several 
pupils and a teacher agreed to the Liber 
tarian Group writing an article for the 


school magazine; but the teacher sub 
sequently “got cald feet.” The group 
has received inquiries about the ¢am« 


paign from teachers in other parts of 
the country; and they have had a sym- 
pathetic response from A. & Neill, At 
Kathleen Fraser's seheol, a couple of 
teachers accepted jeatlets, and, while not 
agreeing with the view expressed, were 
nevertheless. prepared to discuss them 
with their pupils. 

The father of one of the boya who re- 
eeived a leaflet, himself a teacher, felt 
that many teachers would agree with 
much of the leaflet. He himself did, and 
he hag written a sympathetic article 
about the campaign for The Teacher. 
Although against some of the more sub 
versive suggestions, such as the advice 
to ignore prefects and disobey schoal 
rules, his final comment was that it had 
been a good campaign. His main criti. 
cism was that it had been too anti- 
teacher, and did not allow for the fact 
that many junior teachers dislike the 
prevalent authoritarianism in schools 
quite as much as their pupils, 


Mr Foley teaches craft and drama at’ 
a primary school. He has been a teacher 
for three years, and has made himself 
unpopular with colleagues by trying to 
practise what he preaches: by forming 

a class committee and encouraging his 
upiis to tell him what they want to 
earn rather than vice versa. He now 
recognises that his leaflet. was toa anti- 
teacher in tone and that the Libertarian — 
Group needs to revise its methods in 

order to attract teachera who basically 
agree with the group’s ideas, Sa future 
activity will be mare conventional, 


The group plans to hold a public meet. 
ing, which they hope Michael Duane 
fex-head af Rialngnt } School) will ad” 
dress. A leaflet advertising the meeting 


teachers, and menibers of the Eduga- 


draft a pamphlet containing the ideas of 
such progressive educationalists as A. 8. 
Neill, which will be sold. at school patew. 
They haope to pet further contributions 
from sympathetic teachers, and to. tae 
volve teachers in the distribution of ihe 


pamphlet, 


sending a letter ta the headmasters: 
of all local schools (inchiding the secon: 
dary moderns they have not as yet 
tackled), asking them to hold special 
meetings of pupils and teachers ta dia 
cuss educational methods, This letter: 
will be written by teacher members of 
the group, and will come as from a group 


of young teachers interested in modera... 
rather than) fram 


educational methods ; 
the group as such. Meanwhile, Mr Foley | 
and. anather of .the lihertarians have’. 
heen invited to speak in. a debate at. 
the South-East Technical School on the | 
demerits of the present educutional sys 
tem, 1a Me 
The group have heard from aympathis 
in Birmingham similar tuafleta are bein 
pranuced and distribu ar 
yasgow, Thirty requests 
the leaflet have come 
ane HRberlarian greupe. iti 
with much the game. result 
ford Anarchists, 
various parta of 
16. be gent copies, end 
Although the (lferd Libertarian Group: 
was formed about @ year ago primarily 
in order to initiate a campaign form 
in achools, the educatia 
sole interest. 4 


sheen used, 
by the Dart. 
and six pers fF 


t 
the country h 


{ols for unmarried m 


will be given to puplis and their parents, — 


tion Committee, The group Intends to. 


In addition, the group ia thinking of 
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Editorials 


Political prisoners in Iran 


Two people, accused of complicity in a 
plot to kill the Shah of fran, have been 
sentenced to death in a military trial. 
A third man has had a death sentence 
commuted to dife imprisonment, and a 
fourth, who declared his loyalty to the 
repime, was sentenced to three years. 
Kight other people, accused of holding 
Conimunist views, possessing Communist 
literature or of membership of a Com- 
miinist association, have also been wn- 
prisoned - the heaviest sentence (eight 
years) going to one who declared in 
court that he refused to recognise a law 
which forbids people to read what they 
want. 

The trial was secret for its first three 
days. Afler worldwide criticism of this 
procedure, it was then made open. Press- 
men and ohservers from Amnesty Inter- 
national have eviticised the fact that the 
trial was held in a military court, with 
army judges and army officers as prose- 
culing and defence counsel; no witnes- 
ses were introduced, and the only evi- 
dence against three of the four accused 
of the conspiracy was that they knew 
the soldier who attempted the assassi- 
nation. Of the fourth, the prosecutor 
said that he “must have been behind the 
attempt,” because of his political 
maturity and strong personality. Louis 
Blom-Cooper wrote in the Guardian 
(November 4): “Suspicion seemed too 
often to be translated into proof. of 
guilt.” Richard Beeston wrote in the 
Sunday Telegraph (November 7): “If 
the trial were judged by British stand- 
ards the prosecution would not stand 
much of a chance.” 


In Rome, Florence, London, Paris, 
Geneva, Brussels, Karlsruhe and several 
American towns, the Confederation of 
Iranian Students organised 72-hour hun- 
ger strikes in support of a demand that 
the UN should investigate the trial. 
When no response came, an indefinite 


hunger strike began in Karlsruhe, only 
broken after 220 hours, when it became 
known that U Thant had sent a telegram 
to Tehran, in his personal capacity. 
Approaches are now being made to mem- 
her states of the UN to put a motion 
forward in the General Assembly. 


The students have issued several docu- 
ments exposing the weaknesses of the 
prosecution's case. They point to a 
statement Ly the military prosceutor: 
“Tf you are punished, they (.e. other 
students) will understand that this is the 
wrong path. They will then go and choose 
the right path... the path opened be- 
fore us by our leaders whom we have 
to obey.” This statement makes it clear 
that the prosecution aims at breaking 
the students’ political organisation: and 
five of the accused, graduates of British 
universities, were active in the student 
movement while they were in this coun- 
try. 


The court of appeal will hear the cases 
very soon. In Tran, the prosecution has 
the right of appeal, and sentences can 
be increased on appeal; the lives of 
three young men are therefore in 
danger, Rumows that the other two 
death sentences have been commuted 
remain unconfirmed; they should not 
be grounds for hope. 

We urge all our readers to write to the 
Tranian Ambassador, Mr Ardeshir Zahe- 
di, 26 Princes Gate, London S.W.7, ask- 
ing that the court of appeal should 
provide a fair hearing and opportunities 
for the prisoners to prove their inno- 
cence. The British Committee for the 
Defence of Political Prisoners in Iran 
plans to send observers to the appeal. 
It needs money urgently: the treasurer 
is Ted Iietcher MP, House of Comm- 
mons, S.W.1. Its secretary, who can sup- 
ply more information about the trial, is 
Mrs Franeoise Anvar, 27 Coleherne 
Road, S.W.10, FRO 2411. 


A King’s responsibility 


King Constantine of Greece, when 
Crown Prince, won a gold medal for 
yachting in the Dragon class at the 
1960 Rome Olympic Games. It was there- 
fore not surprising to find him in Lon- 
don last week at the conference of the 
Internationa] Yacht Racing Union. 

On the face of it the young King was 
merely indulging his hobby at which he 
excels, and having a pleasant ten days 
in the royal suite at Claridge’s while his 
wife visited her parents in Denmark. 
But he was also evading a responsibility 
awaiting him in Athens, which he had 
neglected before he came away, 

Under the Greek constitution an appeal 
to the Minister of Justice that is allowed 
by him is not enacted until it has re 
ceived the Royal Grace. In Britain the 


Good films for the provinces 


The British Film Institute, which runs 
the National Film Theatre in London, 
is planning to show films in the pro- 
vinces. A recent report to the governors 
of the institute by James Quinn, who 
was its director for nine years, describes 
opportunities and proposals for setting 
up film theatres in nine towns and 
cities (Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Ips- 
wich, Manchester, Middlesbrough, New- 
castle upon Tyne, Norwich and Notting- 
ham), explains how the London NFT 
works, and adds some cominents on the 
cost and the kind of support needed for 
setting up the new centres. 


The report's starting point is that min- 
ority taste In the cinema should be re- 
cognised, as it is in other arts. It 
recognises the growing discrimination 
among elnema audiences, describes the 
history of the National Film Theatre 
(the first “ public service cinema”), and 
points out that there is a need for 
similar facilities In other parts of the 
country, In the account of the situation 
in the nine centres mentioned above, it 
describes the work already being done 
by film societies, universities, local au- 
thorities and others. With this work 
as a hase, the report says that its pro- 
posals 

“,..call for the co-operation of the 

government, local authorities, the 

film industry, film societies, universi- 


ties, colleges, schools and local indus- 

try In each area.” 
Already, the response to the Institute’s 
proposals has been so great that plans 
are being made to cover “the greater 
part of the country.” This can only be 
a welcome development. In the first 
place, it shows what local and amateur 
initiative can bring about; secondly, the 
BFI's plans will help to end the cultural 
division between privileged London and 
the rest of the country - and along with 
this, it should hee to end the snobbery 
and inverted snobbery about minority 
tastes. Britain should be a better place 
as a result of this initiative, 
The report, Outside London, is published 
by the British Film Institute, 81 Dean 
Street, London W.L,, price 2s 6d. 


Conflict in Indonesia 


There seems to be nothing we can do 
about the civil war which is raging be- 
tween the Army and the Communists 
in parts of Indonesia. President Sukar- 
no’s unique experiment in balancing 
the conflicting forces in his country has 
collapsed, and his own future is hardly 
secure, 

It is easy to say that conflicts like this 
are to be expected in relatively newly 
independent countries like Indonesia; 


ALLIANCE FOR MILITARISM 


“News of the selzure of dictatorial power hy the Brazilian military Junta marks 
a disastrous reversal for pre fe Latin America. What is even worse is the 
a 


continuation of American finane 


backing for such a regime, By so doing we are 


tranaforming the Alliance for Progress into an alliance for progressive militarism 


in (he Western hemisphere. 


“Abolition af political parties, suspension of legislative acts, destruction of 
constitutional righis, and rule by the fiat of thase who seized power by force 
in the first place are hallmarks of totalitarianism. They look no better when 
they ure supported by the US in Brazil than when they are supported by the 


Soviet Union In Cuba, 


This military dictatorship in Brazil will in fact be a 


great aid to Communism to the seuth, for Communism has always fared best under 
willtary dietstorships. We will not restore the true intent of the Alliance fer 
Progress until we restore the policy of the Kennedy Administcation of suspending 


financtal ald to conp governments.” 
~- Demacratie Senator 


Wayne Morse, October 29, commenting on last month’s 


suapension of Brazil's constitution and dissalution of its political parties. 


royal assent to a ministerial decision 
is a mere formality. 

In Greece it is not. But because an out- 
right refusal might prove unpopular, the 
Palace has devised a stratagem of leav- 
ing appeals without signature. 

At present there are several appeals 
from political prisoners, endorsed by 
the Minister of Justice, Mr Papaspyrou, 
awaiting the King’s signature. If the 
present unstable government of Stefan- 
opoulos should fall hefore the King 
has signed the appeals, they will be re- 
turned automatically to the Ministry of 
Justice; the appellant then has to ad- 
dress himself again to the new Minister 
of Justice, who may or may not decide 
in his favour. 

Spyros Kotsakis, a Communist, was im- 
prisoned ten years ago for “activities 
endangering the security of the state.” 
He was sentenced to death, later com- 
muted to life imprisonment. Kotsakis 
is a very sick man - he has only two- 
thirds of one Jung remaining and suffers 
from severe heart and bronchial condi- 
tions. After great pressure from all over 
the world Mr Papaspyrou has recom- 
mended a reduction in his sentence to 
ten years. If this is carried out Kotsakis 
would be released at Christmas, but the 
King has not signed his appeal. 

There are about 75 political prisoners 
remaining in Greece. In London last 
week, 25 MPs signed a petition for their 
release. Presented at Claridge’s, it did 
not reach the King, but was diverted to 
Athens via the Greek Embassy. Last 
Tuesday night demonstrators were pick- 
eting Claridge’s. How much longer is 
King Constantine going to evade his 
responsibilities? 


it is even easier to point out the severe 
tensions which have been created as a 
result of the policy of confrontation with 
Malaysia - in particular, the hardship 
which has arisen through the diversion 
of the country's precious resources to 
military ends. Perhaps it was too much 
to expect that the figure of Sukarno 
could stave off the explosion for ever. 


Nevertheless, we are not in a position 
to be complacent about Indonesia's dilfi- 
culties, and it would be shameful if any- 
one in Britain were to derive any satis- 
faction from them. Some may see it as a 
“defeat for China”; but it Is worth re- 
membering that all parties in Indonesia 
are equally committed to confrantation 
- if Is not automatically the Communists 
who are the threat te what the West 
conceives to he its interests, and there 
ig no particnlar reason to be glad that 
the {ndonesian Communists are now he- 
ing hunted down and killed. What is 
elear is that many people in Indonesia 
are now going through even greater suf- 
fering than al any recent time in their 
history; and when we think about this, 
it is worth remembering that Britain, by 
failing to give any indication that it. will 
ever withdraw from the area, has con- 
tributed’ to the tensions in Indonesian 
life, and thus indirectly to this present 
suffering. 


PERSONAL | 
COMMENT 


The new monthly discussion a 
London Opinion,” formed 10 ser 


peace organisations in the London aol 
had a full house at its first meev™ do 
last week. c 10! 
There was an uncommonly high level © 

discussion, The subject formally cent 

on Rhodesia, but this did not stop, 

number of revealing attitudes [to {ule 

mental questions of non-violence pel 

a hearing. Sybil Morrison, with a @ \ 
claimer of the fact every ten minut) 
acted as chairman, and the event We 
expressed the confused sense of disaue 
that pervades the peace movement 3! 
the readiness of people to ye-exall! 
their basic principles in their app. 
tion to world problems. One point WY 
was discussed at some length is still ts hen 
resolved In my own mind. Are econol of the 


sanctions ever justifiable in terms drama; 
non-violence? aed 
thing 

: - | Mours, 
1 find it strange that a traditional OF Compre 
of non-violent protest should come We ; mon 
attack so frequently. 1 wonder if H%) to coin 
who are so apt to urge “ynofficl | Cal or 


strikes should be punished ever pa t 
to reflect on the violent means of ve 
lest sueh suppression would almost J Man o 
evilably provoke? In view of the ae Ing, py 
manising nature of most forins of be Hts Imip 
lory work, we ought surely to welcot 
strikes rather more than we do as iy Warne 
assurance that man is not yet rota) Up of 
passive and acquiescent to the need] Vout, , 


machines. Wratic 

mos * rm Mental 
It would be wise not to underrate i “hors 
Smith's propaganda attempts to * Croag 


support for his gavernment’s pd i¢, | Stout T 
here. One point he has sought to 7 i 
has gained considerable currency, art With Ic 
trary to his assertion. The questi®® i) 
the right to vote of the British subi] 
in Rhodesia who happen to be pi 
(all four million af them) does not 4O08 
in any way upon. their education | th mo 
status. In the Westininster sense, de") “4 cra 
cracy means choosing the rulers, ice | 8 ] 
necessarily knowing how the cam wa ad if 
ted machinery of government works 4 Own 
detail. In Brifain anyhody who is nobly) q° 
sane, a convicted person under senleny vitden 
or a Peer of the Realin may vote. | al 
many people, here, even MPs, knoW "]) ¢ 
the ropes of government? Very few, ee 
should think. But our theory of gover wnch 
ment assumes that any person 0 ant! ; 
dinary ‘intelligence may become a cabl rar 
minister because there are many pa |} 
perts to advise them. Democracy 1D ‘he With ve 
means government by amateurs, willl | 
experts, as they say, on tap, not on WF | 
* * . { he 


r 
A cease-fire and the withdrawal, jp af, 
foreign troops in Vietnam are ©.) 
prerequisites for peace, but then W% | tei; 
Or what then? It will be easy foF °F: 
Viet Cong to pose as the liberator ne jy it it 
the country; they, after al, are og Ric Wa 
boys with the guns. But in view ® ine ‘ 
their sufferings, don’t we owe it t0 “4 i. 
luckless Vietnamese people million’ 94 Ih 
whom have been mercilessly terrol a Mars 
by both sides in this horrible war, 1 i) 30 he 
sure they have a genuinely free cho 
of government? diye, th 
Yet how can this choice be guarant, 
while the Viet Cong is free to mre i—- 
itself on the people? 7 think real ol 
peacemaking involves an iene aaa 


bed 

o 
= 
= 
= 


complete disarmament in Vietnam aps 

with the withdrawal of foreign 1f0lig 

and free elections supervised by & FYyo 

of African or non-aligned states: iat | 

doubt voices will be raised to urge pest | 

this is a matter for the Vietna it) 

people to decide and that we shoul® ig.) 

“interfere.” Mr Smith, it will be P™ yor f 

is making exactly the same claim ine Ariat 
i) 


Rhodesia. His boys too, have @ of i 
guns, a i 
D * * ai! Be 4 
This year's Peace News Christmas fT 95 \4, 
by way of being an anniversary. |¥ Cunt Wo, Xe 
yeays ago that the first of these er1pee tug In 
was held, and each year it bas Me nds tt les 
to provide an important part of the * jt hi tia 
which the paper needs in order 10 P vith 


way. ny if 
Under Harry Mister’s able stewards Mat iste 
hag also become quite a social me en SSepid, 
and the folk concert held at 1 ent 
is now an established part of thet “ya [*hy 
In ease you miss the adverts, | pal ae 

November 13, 11.30 am to 8.80 Fi yet 

Kingsway Hall, near Holborn 
ground; and if it is already Sal ) 
the Lime you read these lines, YO" “gyal 7 


Moy 
if } 


i 
A] 


cussion grout 
‘med to serv 
re Landon at 
s first mectil J i 
Ly lien Jota ohn Papworth 
ormally centte 
lid not stop * 
tudes to fund 
violence gettifs 
m, with a de 
'y ten minutes 
the event ¥° 1 
nse of disqult 
inovement Pe 
lo re: od 
their appli¢ 
One point 
ngth is sil 


|INAPALM 


| What on earth is one to make of st all? 
Wen the curtain rings down at the end 


it 
I. Are conan a the fourth and last of the music 
e in terms *) Wwamas in Wagner's Ring cycle, the 
fet audience has listened to some- 
ee like twenty hours of it. Twenty 
ANE y » breakthrough in 

raditianal for nd once the hreak n 


comprehension is made it does not seem 
& moment too long. There is nothing 
to Compare with it in the whole of nusi- 
.! Or dramatic experience, it amuunts 

a amd | 
ved ever PE) f9 one of the really great statements of 
( 


uld come unde 


vonder if fi 
oe" unofficial | 


means oly Wie as seen by a nineteenth century 
mid almos Min of quite exceptional gilts of feel- 
w of the p fet et Passion and perception, and so far 
oly 10. weleol ‘Impact shows no sign of diminishing. 

1 we do as tall 
not yet fof 
‘© the needs 


an 


Warner is nol, of course, everybody's 
4D OF tea, and even amony the de- 
‘ul, devotion is not always of long 


turation, To many, alas, he is a monu- 


"ntal bore, with paunchy, middle-aged 

zits representing young, blond, Nordie 

itor es having interminable duets with 

fo Iatrons doing their best to trip 
wi Und the footlights as dainty maidens 
h long butter-coloured tresses. 


underrate i 
unpts to 

nent’s polity 
cought to Lp ‘, 
currency, 
he mucstion N 
sritish subiey | fins might be a little less boring 
a to be bid t Ho tener’s own meticulous staze direc- 
) does not fl "NS were followed. Jf Brunhilde really 


Ir educati? at mount a white horse and charge into 
r sense, dems af crackling flames of Valhalla instead 
he rulers, i Tunning off-stage on her own two feet, 

the comply | Md if there were more technica) skill 


ment works 
“who is nal 
inder sentel« 
may vote. 

MPs, know 
? Very few 


‘town in deploying those elfects that 
‘| € used - but as the current Covent 
harden production goes, the final catac- 
«Mie scene, when Valhalla goes up in 
fates, followed by the collapse of the 
Ole pile, followed in turn by the 
sory of Bovey Wenching ‘of the flames by the rising 
person of 4 ei | Mita of the Rhine, with music en 
come a cari ry le as it were, it is visually such a 
are many a nd one wonders if the stage manager 
nocracy 10 an been doing some furtive tippling 
iteurs, with rm th y spare cask of one of Hagen’s 
p, not on F ) “vious potions. 


hy 

‘ rat} Move ta representational effects 
withdrawal, 2 he ter than Wagner's real ones may be 
amare rl e teession to the times, but it leaves 
ut ace whe Th lie Uckless non-initiate with even less to 
a easy for hy), “Ye the boredom than ever. 


vert me i It is asking a great deal even of 
ad, are | Ming Vgner devotee to sit through the 
to | a q ® with a stage for the most part bur- 
owe it . he in ae, or given over ta fitful Jight- 
le mgd nif. “fects playing on stark rocks or 
ssly ee . ants devoid of any background, What 
ble won vi lrg Wy the matter? Are the brush boys 
‘dy free 'd to try their hand, or what? What- 
sii the case one is driven to conchide 

er Wagner did not know his stage 


F 


be sararant 
ree to iW te 


Vietnam # | 

‘oreign iro Sh r ir 

sed by a sf NO 

d to urge © ig 

eC Viet 

we tn te | O ices 

will be A i rl 

» celal oy : 

Dates all ef ar Action, Autumn 1965 edition 
ia ane journal of Christian Action, 
i: 
{ 


re » from 2 Amen Court, London 


. 


Pat 
iristmas ni a 
ersary, © wile a, de ‘tionally interesting issue. Arti- 

ped tit, tigate ude Angus Wilson on his  at- 

ls ‘Aang ®S towards social and political 
rt of hy) P83) an examination of the defects 
+ welfare state; an account of the 
tea African pass Jaws and what it 
stewardsle iP 4 Mist ta be “endorsed out"; Rosalynd 
wocial aee asin kclie on Rhodesia. Detailed reports 
tng’ “he recent work of Christian Action, 
t of the sc li ei ive eal the strength of the attack 
verts uit 19 at y! tae the South African government 
: . na anting on the Defence and Aid 
olbors ple) Must scandalous revelation is that 
ly Sat urdu’ | iy No Wspaper Proprietors’ Association 
jes, YOU Pe i 4 yubmitied the fund's advertisements 
‘0 front mt |p oa South African Kmbassy for its 


Richard Wagner 


VALHALLA’S 


business, or the modern producer does 
not know his. 


However that may be, however other 
things may he, however coarse and un- 
natural the wigs of the Rhinemalidens, 
however the streaked curtain of muslin 
at the front may fail to convinee it is 
Rhineland mist, however amateurish the 
lighting so that people upstage are 
visible only by their feet and those 
downstage only visible at all by) dis- 
tracting manocuvrings to get within the 
compass of a static spotlight from the 
wines, it is, after all, what one hears 
that transports. " You must listen” said 
Waener, and only by doing just. this 
does the magic work, And magic it un- 
deniably is. It is, of course, the simple 
magie of a morality tale, a tale of the 
triumph of good over evil, with some 
emphatically Freudian overtones, 


It is not a serap of use arguing there 
can't be since Wagner probably never 
heard of Freud; neither did Shakespeare 
when he projected Hamlet’s fatal oedipal 
conflict. In one sense, it is true, Wagner's 
symbolism is something each genera- 
tion must interpret for itself, but the 
fact that each needs to, points to some- 
thing basically constant to his scheme, 


Fach one of us carries the stuff of the 
nobler gods within us, each too, car- 
ries the forces of greed, anger, hate 
and destruction, For most of us there is 
also a larger area which js in neither 
one camp or the other, given over to 
the preoccupations of suburban liviny 
and our creature comforts, the Nibelung 
area you might say, an area that can 
make a tolerable state of affairs if the 
gods of destruction and hate do not get 
out of hand, and one on which the sua 
shines if the gods of love, compassion 
and tenderness are in command. 


Wagner’s concept of cataclysmic purifi- 
eatinn through suffering represented by 
Brunhilde’s immolation in the fires of 
the burning Valhalla whose flames she 
has herself ignited, is something he has 
pinched straight from the Christians 
with their repellent doctrine of the re- 
demption of man through the torture 
and death of Jesus. 

Today the modern Nibelungs have 
pinched it in turn from Wagner. Haw 
deep now lurks the belief in how many 
of us that the world is bound to be 
destroyed by nuclear weapons because 
we are not good enough for the world in 
any other way? That afler the fires are 
quenched and the dust particles have 
settled, the world will be cleansed and 


Malaysian Briefing, Cald- 
well. CND, Is 6d. 
Account of Malaysia's creation and de- 
cline, with reflections on strategic im- 
plications of Singapore's withdrawal, and 
note on Indonesia's position. Advocates 
British withdrawal] from the area; warns 
that the “temptation to fish in muddy 
waters" of Indonesia's current difffeul- 
ties should be resisted. Revives idea of 
soulh-east Asia as non-nuclear zone. K.P, 


Select Hibliography on Yoternational 

Organisations, 1855-164, by G. P. Specck- 
huert (Union of International Agsocia- 
tions, } rue aux Laines, Brussels, 215.) 


Published a& a vontribution to Intorna- 
tional Co-operation Year, this bibliogra- 
phy lists 350 tithes af books devoted to 
ivfernabonal organisations in peneral, 
and 730 titles relating toa 214 different 
individual international organisations. 
The text appears in English and French, 
Disappointed Guests, edited by Merri 
Vajtel and Jaha £. Dawson (Oxford 
University Press, 15g paperback, 25s 
hardeover). 
This hook has been out smee dune. It 
consists of vssays by African, Asian and 
Wes! fadian students written for an 
tasay competition spansared hy tha In- 


by Malcolm 


i 


murified from the ils that now afflict 
t? Ifow else account for the near total 
paralysis of will which appears to afflict 
millions of Nibelumes confronted by this 
monstrous prospect? 

There may well be argument about the 
application of Wagner's symbolism in 
the world today, but about the symbals 
themselves there need be none. The 
most potent of them all is the one that 
tives the cycle its title, the Ring. It 
s a ring of gold, and gold js surely 
the symbal par excellence of the fruits 
pathered by those who sell their souls to 
the world, for money, for power, for 
vanity or mere lust, in return for the 
sacrifice of the dramatic and more re- 
warding potentialities af self-fulfilment 
by means of which the godhead in each 
of us niay be realised, 

In this sense, in his quest for the fang, 
the murder he must accomplish to 
achleve |t, the inner voice of warning, 
appeal and supplicatian (personified in 
the Rlunemaidens) he must stifle and 
ignore, the weakness in himself if, leads 
him to expose to the forces of darkness, 
leading to his destruction at the hands 
of Hagen, aud bis betrayal of Brunhilde 
whose Jove transformed, inspired and 


stitute of Race Relations. Each essay 
is both a personal statement by an in- 
migrant student and study of race rela- 
tions in Britain. Each essay is extremely 
interesting to read - even just for its 
“story” value. Perhaps now that. ra- 
cial tension in Britain has escalated, 
another competition could be arranged, 
The Communist Economic Chatlenge by 
David Ingram (Allen and Unwin, 30s,) 
Attempts to assess just how great an 
economic challenge Russia and China 
can throw out to the United States. 
Relies mainly an what Russia, China and 
other countries of the Communist bloe 
have published about themselves for 
basic information. Tngram agrees that 
economic growth of the Cominist 
countries has been considerable but dix 
agrees that this is necessarily due to the 
“inherent superiority of Conmunism 
over capitalism. 
Beware of the Abbot by Uugh Burnett 
(Merlin Press 6s}. 
A collection of cartoons abowr monks 
familiar fo many from their appear- 
ance in periodic als and previous books 
by Hingh Burnett. Opens with a reverend 
brother being interviewed, saying: 
Alien 2 as the aVOrage mank in the 
stree 
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enriched his entire life, Siegfried is the 
soul of everyman, But the Ring does not 
end with Siegfried’s death, it ends with 
the destruction of the gods whose power 
might, had the Ring not blinded him, 
have redeemed him. 

It does not matter that there is a hast of 
secondary figures and situations: whose 
fate is unravelled in and out of the 
development of the main tragedy, nor 
that on an ordinary plane of experience 
the relationships within the drama are 
as incestuous as a farmyard. The thunder 
and the lightning, the beauty and the 
passion, ihe music and the singing, the 
nspiration and the inhibition, the high 
hopes from the trumpet and the dreads 
ful despair from the drums centre on 
everyman’s fate when everyman is dool- 
nated by the quest for gal. 

If today the flames of Valhalla have be- 
come the napalm bombings of Vietnam 
and if the gold, instead of being buries 
serenely ino the waite miarded by the 
farces of nature, is buried at Fort Knox 
and guarded hy t “force of US marines, 
the fundamental problems of human dea- 
tiny posed by Wagner await, with per 

haps greater urgency than even he 
might have realised, our answer, 


A Therapist’s 
by Carl R. Rogers (Pendle Hill Pam 
phiet, 48 cents). 

Pendle Hill Pamphiets are published 


by Pendle Hill, a centre for study and 
contemplation maintained by. members 


af the Society of Friends. ‘This ane is at. 


first. off-putting with its clumsy ttle 

and an opening paragraph that 

peared in toa many pamphlets before) 

* What is han! foal in tite? , . . Whatam 
‘a 


1 striving for? What. ts my purponea? 


These are Aimee which every indk 
vimself al ane time or arp 


vidual asks 
other * Rut for a change the “ ans 
swers" given by the pamphlet don’t 
fit any convenient formula, Dr Ragers 
bases his pamphlet on Kierkessard's 
“ta be that self which ane truly: is,” 
and relates fils statement and. its im- 
plications to his work as 4 psychothera: 
pist. In clear and concise language he 
manages. to explain what has ‘tuken 
ather writers. a complex vocabulary anid 
many bulky yolumes fo put acrass, Tris 


pamphiet makes a geod intraductian tae 


anather book by the field af existential.” 
ssychiatry which is 
ind, fi. D. 
(Penguin Heoks, iis He), 


‘ 2 
; | 


View of Personal Goals . 


hag AfR 3 


excallont of ite ae 
“Laing’s The Divid ad Satf 
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Marshall Sahliins AA Fenunciation 


Marshall Sahlins, Professor of 


of belief 


Anthropology at the University of 


Michigan, was one of the organisers of the first Vietnam teach-in. ile 
visited South Vietnam in August as a representative of the inter- 
university committee which sponsored the Washington teach-in last 


May. ‘this interview is reprinted 
Nation. 


Advanced anti-Communism trades 
places with the enemy. It becomes 
opposite-Communism, and “ oppo- 
sites” are things alike in every 
respect save one. The final stages 
of American dissolution in Vietnam 
will be marked by imitation of the 
enemy’s techniques. | have heard 
it foreshadowed in the talk of 
Saigon officialdom: discipline, a 
senlor American civilian officer 
told me, is what the South Viet- 
namese government needs; power, 
he said, is the only thing the Chin- 
esc can understand; Itistory, he 
said, will prove us right. In a re- 
mote provincial outpost J found 
two Americans who had appropri- 
aled to their own use draconic 
Chinese methods of interrogation 
and indoctrination (“ motivation,” 
jn the American newspeak), The 
forced destruction of people’s be- 
liefs can no longer properly be 
described as something ° they ’' do. 


Torluronsly exacted confession and 
conversion are no longer things 
we fight against. These ure now 
part of our own arsenal, weapons 
of our own struggle. 


The two Americans were leaders 
of a “motivation” team working 
among Vietnamese popular forces. 
The team included four Vietnamese 
jnstructor-cadres, two of these ex- 
Vietcong. The dominant of the two 
Americans was a field representa- 
tive of a civilian agency; he was as- 
sisted by a special forces officer. 
Both were competent in Victnam- 
ese language and custom, and de- 
dicated to Vietnam and their vision 
of its future, Their programme was 
anti-Communist revolution; they 
were training popular forces as re- 
volutionary cadres. The texts were 
classic Communist handbooks on re- 
volutionary warfare, books these 
Americans studied and clearly ad- 
mired; it does not go too far to say 
they were disciples, at least re- 
visionist disciples, of Mao Tse-tung, 
Ho Chi Minh and Che Guevara, 


I lived with them during a night 
and a good part of a day. They 
briefed me and allowed me to see 
the work for myself. But it is not of 
this guerrilla programme that J 
write. It is of a discussion J had 
with the Americans about torture 
and the transformation of Vietcong 
prisoners to anti-Communism. The 
two Americans made clear that 
they had some experience with it, 
and some ideas of how it is proper- 
ly done. 


The interrogation methods, as the 
Americans themselves explained, 
are copled from those used most 
effectively by the Chinese. The 
treatment seems a compressed and 
abbreviated version of the proce- 
dures used on American POWs 
during the Korean War. The inter- 
rogator has at most four or five 
days before he must send the pris- 


from the Oelober 25 issue of the 


oner on. Physical torture is pre- 
cluded. A special type of “ mental 
torture” (their term) is instead in- 
flicted, But it aims not merely at 
eliciting military information. The 
prisoner's disclosures are at the 
same time a betrayal of his cause 
and a confession of his errors, a re- 
nunciation of belief. 


Tf the technique really is effective, 
and the Americans claim that it is, 
T think if must be because of some 
rather special qualities of revolu- 
tionary warfare and warriors. It 
must be understood that a Vietcong 
prisoner comes in with certain 
comprehensions and expectations 
that are deeply entwined with his 
revolutionary (' Communist ”) 
commitment, A guerrilla movement 
depends decisively on secrecy. Its 
members are visible daily to the 
enemy, but must be unknown to 
him, They maintain a hinterland 
conspiracy of silence, and a single 
trailor wrecks the organisation of 
a whole village, perhaps a district. 
The guerrilla thus understands that 
secrecy is a first principle of the 
revolution, But by the same token, 
intelligence becomes a first princi- 
ple of the counter-revolution. The 
prisoner, therefore, expects to be 
tortured for information and ulti- 
mately killed if he remains stead- 
fast. He meets his interrogators 
prepared to resist the worst: it is a 
test of his revolutionary soul. 
Something must be said as well of 
the two Americans who deseribed 
the interrogation methods to me. 
First - and it is a thing seriously 
to consider - these men are not 
strangers, not people who have 
been metamorphosed by some 
satanic forces to a point beyond 
our understanding or recognition. 
Met on a college campus or in a 
business office, they would not at- 
tract unusual attention. Their at- 
titudes toward Vietnam are indeed 
more scholarly than demonic. They 
want to involve themselves in the 
country. They profess with sincer- 
ity their respect for the people - so 
much so that they actively wish 
them a better fate. After I left 
them I had the sickening feeling 
of “there but for the grace of 
God..." 


The main protagonist - identified as 
“Mr X” - describes himself as an 
“agnostic atheist,” but clearly he 
believes in the Devil if not in God, 
In fact, his is a holy work: to exor- 
cise the Communist devils possess- 
ing the Vietcong. He undertakes 
the prisoner’s “conversion” for 
the prisoner’s own good; he is 
“helping ” the man, saving him. I 
ask, “ What gives you the right?” 
“ Your belief,” he answers. [t gives 
him the right to ‘ proselytise.” 


Reproduced from the Nation, 


And now consider this interview, 
what they said and what they re- 
vealed of themselves. What follows 
are excerpts from the tape record- 
ing I made of our conversation. 
Three asterisks in the transcript 
indicate that a portion of the inter- 
view is skipped over; three dots, 
that a portion of an answer is 
elided; and a word in parenthesis 
followed by a question mark indi- 
cates an imperfect rendering on the 
tape and my guess of the word in- 
volved. 


Mr X: At this time (the prisoner) kind 
of feels an emotional dependence upon 
you because for two days you've been 
protecting him from the big outside 
ugly world that he doesn’t understand: 
feeding him good chow, talking with 
him, calling him a (kambelo?) of the 
NLF, not the derogatory term of Viet- 
cong ,.. Then you indicate that this 
nice treatment that he’s had so far 
(has) not been disinterested good treat- 
ment, that we expect his co-operation. 
We're co-operating with him in a sense; 
we expect co-operation from him. This 
again reintroduces the whole issue of 
the hig ugly outside world. Whal's go- 
ing to happen te him now? Well, he 
might tell you a couple of things, be- 
ginning with rather innocuous things. 
Well, you can imply that you know 
that already, what you’re really after 
are better things and this might rather 
(uncalm?) him. Then you might say, 
“Jeez, that serape you got on your 
shoulder... it obviously needs atten- 
tion; we'll have to give you some peni- 
cillin.” And while you're giving him 
the penicillin, you're telling him that, 
* You know, there are these other types 
of people who just...” 


Mr X: Actually again, this is the tech- 
nique that Captain (Y¥) ... and myself 
have been trying to promote in an 
advisory relationship. Again, it’s a tech- 
nique that’s been used most effectively 
by the Chinese, in which you've pulled 
the man out of his familiar environ- 
ment: he’s dependent upon you 
for his continual well-being. And even 
though the prisoner may (resist?), it’s 
kind of an emotional interdependence 
that’s created, and what you try and do 
is (use?) this emotional interdependence 
in such a way that he comes to the 
point where he must tell you what he 
knows, 


Sahlins: [t's in effect brainwashing - 
ig that the point of this? 

Mr X: No, what it is is breaking him 
down. But... once you've broken him 
down, it comes to the point where he 
wakes up in a sweat one morning and 
tells you, ‘All right.” Then he tells 
you the names of the two people in his 
cell; or, he gives you the location of 
the camp that he just recently came 
from. Then you're through with him, 


tion of a whole society. th 


in practical terms. You've got what yal 
needed to continue operating. But d 
this point, if you really believe in 4) 
thing yourself, what you've got to & 
is give him something to hope fo 
fore you send him back for rurl™, 
processing. Because you have J 
brought this individual to the lo 
point in his life in terms of hum 
meaning and existence. So at that pal { 
that’s when you've got to stres3 4 
“Well now, we're rcleasing you al 
further processing. But for you, 
you've just told us is the beginning ‘i 
a positive affirmation. We just ¢ 
process you right into our unit Mey 
because you don’t know what we an 
for and what we're fighting for, | 
we hope that some day you will mt 
joining us.” See, we don’t. have tin 
to get any brainwashing, The Chine 
ean do that because they have PO i 
for months and months and months 
we vet a guy, we've got him for it | 
ta five days, and then he’s out of 0 
hands. In that two to five days, Wey 
got to get the information we, Ai 
But we will not get the information 0 
We've galt 


quately prepared for when they fm ; 
themselves in the other side’s hands: 
Sahlins: What kind of control do yea | 
have over Arvin (Vietnam army) typ 
of interrogation (i.e. physical torture!’ |) 


Mr X: Well again, that’s an advisol <i 
function. And what your're trying 1a 
do is - this is just a traditional, feWhg) 
Asian society; mainland style - and | | 
what you're trying to do is change ha 
course of warfare in Asia. To a it 
extent this has been done: the Cli 
People’s Liberation army; it’s happelne 
probably in the Japanese army: ne 
Japanese Self-Defence and OHome (ie | 
fence armies. But until the end of wt | 
Second World War, we always thour 
of the Japanese army as a real bat it 
vindictive bunch of cutthroats, Wel 
turned out in post-World War Li alii 
sis that the Bataan Death March nes (, 
something that they handled to the ow hy 
of their ability, given the available @ aye, 
port and the way that they would mye 
handled their own prisoners. They J's 
moved them, and they moved thera ‘ 
fast as they could. People who coule | 
keep up the pace in some cases wit 
helped and in some other cases * ee Ture 
according to the ‘individual gual. ion re 
were bashed and thrown aside. blvaic 
Ms ‘ 
7 1p, tr . 
sometimes to prisoners, but they'l? a¢- thoi’, 
| “rture 
| y,,; Buy 


| 
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and what we have yot to try 10, I nok 
sophisticate it, and tell them, slo* 
that's just not the way.” It's & ome | Sani 
process; we're attempting a rel Ns 


HHS piiraiaticd 
of? cay rR p hee 
pured to resist fhe worsd ' (Re 
produced from ° Viesuais: thie fall 
photoxraphic report’) 


WoL vet involved in it, not in the of acting im this way? And you said 
acttail physieal torture niyself ~ fut Pd yowre duing the suy a servies. Naw, | 
rather be right there and see i done, Pin asking vou, de you phelieve you iis 
and then Jaugh dike a horse when it have the right to unpase your will on ny 
doesn’t work and they don’t get the somebody, impose what you believe - 


pot what yr ae information, And then in (he long ran Mi &: We are not buposing uur wlll, fi 
‘ating. i ' you're affecting ihe situation when you We are not imposing will, Teven after ue 
relieve in a just laugh at this guy and say: “ Loak, youve broken tim anid gotfen the in- yi 
‘ve got to be you think he’s gonna break? So you furration, fie’s sulla fee agent. ‘ibe Ee 
| hope fora cut ap tus stomach a litle bit and his Mr SN: Not inmpose will - if he fails to i ia 
kK for fore insides fell ont . 2. He got the last 7 , 2. ft 
u have J laush on you, because he didn’t talk aeeept . . . an altermative, And nal : 


to the lowes) | 
ms of humal 
Pat that pall 
o stress thah 


a bit” And maybe ivil make the suy our allernative; there are a number 
think, you know, and ten times jater, of allernatives, Because in essence that's 
afier ten inore peaple have faded oui be- what we're (ryiug to shaw hin, 


‘ing you cause he physically tortured them, miay- ® : * } 
ae Bu wh he he'll say. “Okay, wise American gating: . . . So as 4 matter af fact by ny 
| sinning adviser, What would you da?” 2... We apis process you either transtarm hin if 
ve. ust “ant have a moral responsibility, it seems from that belief into one of a range uf | 


to me, once we've stepped into this acceptable beliefs, or you will leave 
country tO invalve ourselves in the joni a inental wreek - i 
complete fabric of the country, and to ne X¥: Bat we don’t leave him this i 
understand it, and then try and help way. We have brought lim tu a paint : 
the Vietniainese io Took at some uifer- opere he realises that the faith he 
ent alternatives . . . . We should be placed in his previous system wan es: 
acting as a catalyst, as a thinking catalyst contially nol powerful. He has yalun- 
in Vietnaiu, But you cannot be a catalyst ieered the information, At this point 
unless you know the entire fabric of he's got to tind a new way. He's got to 
the thing. And lighting up a cigarette pave a way out of his dilemma, ata the 
when they bring a prisoner in for ques- jeopie at Une trainin centres should be 


yur init nov 
what we stan 
ling for, . 
you Wi ime 
n't have @ 
The Ching 
y have pO i 
ind months. 


a's out of ive | 


me days, we ‘ i o je rall that's in ral : ae i : : 
; : ad tioning is - well, that’s an immoral - skilful enough to point out ta hiny a 
ae we ni Captain ¥: Its just like saying, “IT iiinber of alternatives. 

st lle pol doesn’t happen. Sablins: We come back to the question: 


Nr X: That's just about the height af whether you have the right - by these 
immorality, 1 think, To think that you techniques, which are external to him - 
can just absolve yoursell. Thats sayive jy deny him (the) helief that he exme 
that every man is an isiand; or at least in with m his hand, and only accept 
when it is comfortable, when it's vol 4 set of alternatives which you prapase? 
fartable for me to be an island unio i * 
myself, then Lam; and the bell's tolling Me X: Listen, Pve met guys... We 
for that por fucker under the knife, aq a guy in Phu Yen Province in the 
not me. ‘Thats real had. And again, summer of ‘63 wha was the propa 
its a2 simpleaminded appraach. ganda director for the NE in that 
aes : ; province; suid boy, we just worked our- 
i (Mr X had meutioned that ane of the solves Hierally ragged in four days iry- 
litional, Fun oe 2 rules wuported to the cadres in train- ing to bring thal guy fo the point where 
style a ing was “be kind to prisoners.” to hed tell us a few things, and he was 
is change asked if that wasn’t a rule he dis qremendous - just tremendous. Tiedt 
sia, To 90m ObEVCd)© ee . ., tellus a thing 
the Ching My X: Well, if the final resull af it Saftling: Vou adniive this cay? 
it's hapPeig is - it's a cruel process - ut the reo My X: Troamendous « trenwnddous, 
se army, $ sult of bringine lian closer jo you, Ob Sahling: So you admire mare a per. 


id mental 
because UWh 
itely prepte 
ave dada a 
en they ©. 
de’s hands 
ontrol do y 
noarmy) WE 
ical torturer 
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id tlome the canversion - ils a tortuous process | af son who will not acqnieses ta the thing 
he end 0 ne : conversion - but the result is 4 kind that you say is righl than one who daes? 
ways thoue, i ° one. . , Tf you believe in your pro- iy £: No, not true. 7 didmt say that 
a real cre Sar ; griunme this is what you de. . at all } admire a guy whe will tor. 
roats, Well | nilings: What practical is being done - you know. But we think that we're Sahlins: Do you believe in breaking fyougly admit » if he really botieves - 
War Il ans, discourage this kind of thing? Jooking into st a Hithe more deeply, and peaple dawn so they agree with your that, “Oh Jesus, 1 never thought ahont 
th March wi Cane, Well, guidance on the spat - we see that the mental and spiritual programme And breaking them down that befare. Those guys (NLP) they 
led to the be Plain D (Sahlins’ escort): Its ap to torture that we bring a man throush justifies the end? told me something else; and yau're 
iailable tray Me Individual advisers - bi a to the paint where he voluntarily gives Mr X: No... Thats why we would really doing samething else" A guy 
ey would Mi | Bu; Ai The individual arlviser giving you the information is pretty rough stuff not take a guy who's heen broken di dike that who will examine his pre 
ers. They Ms stance on the spot. : fo get invelved in tov. But it works. rectly into cur oumit af this time... viously arrived canclusisns and change 
ioved them gob lain D: Sometimes it's successful, Sahtins: How do you offset the damage Sablins: Either you will rehabilitate him pis mind, 1 admire that - 
» who coulle  o Nelines not - to yourself? by converting him to your belle oF Sahifas: That's very admirable, but it 
ne cases wig | Sap taln ¥: In most cases, it’s not. Mr X: Your belief. Your belief: you youre going fo leave him a mental doesn't desrribe the process you went 
r cases * " “| tore ins: From what you say about imental have to sincerely believe that in the Wreek . . . Can your ends be so God: through, which was ta leave blm in a 
dual GUAT ate | tight you wouldn't make any distinc: jong run youre helping this man. It’s given as to give you this right among situation where either he takes this set . 
1 aside, wre | h JN the morality of either kind (ie. like an AA cure. If you're just break. humanity to do this? of alternatives which you give him, or, rt 
1 rather Co i sical versus mental torture)? ing the guy down fer the sake of pet) Me X: 1 don’t, know. 1 don't really Qe is 4 mental wreck, } 
ut they’? jog | inci Nell, no! 1 don't make any dis- ting a poor helpless alcoholic who's believe anybody's hands are God-given. Nr Xs Remember, thig was an act of 
eological rf ton in morality at all: torture is hipped on NL propaganda to admit I’m an agnostic atheist. affirmation on his part, where he ylehts 


: 

that bech | 
8 

it of wart | 


4) a > x 2 z , 
Ture, and when you fuck around with that he was wrong and give you the Sublins: No, your ends. Pm nat ask the information voluntarily, Tut is 
iousand yer is ‘ 


r, igs inind and his whule hasic infarmation, then you're going to send Ing you for religiuus beliefs. What I’m only a beginning; its ealy 4 beginning: 
. Jon détre, you're really hurting him him out in the street a crashed dere asking is, do you believe you have the and its not fair to leave him at the 


) try oy Mok: | uy ePecially when he’s prepared mea jict, then there's something wrong right, to impose by this method - point where he’s just made the hegint 
them, jo" ‘type? SPiritually, for the physical tor with you. But you have to really be Mr X: 1 think I've got the right 0 ping, 
"It's a Foy hae lieve, as we do - although we get dis try. Nobody's got the right ta succeed + ‘ ’ 


¥ i ny 2 t5 " g t B ' os r, : . 
g a reform /yiblins: Then the attenipt to discourage couraged sometimes by our (Vietnam. ~ guaranteed. But everybody's yot the Mr X: lts just like an alechalic. An 


(ha ttamese water torture... Js just ese) counterparis - you have to really right to pramote and proselytise what gleohalie can attend the meetings and 


ris? 


Ampit® the other type doesn't offend believe that you're helping this guy ta they believe. _ he can see everybudy else get embar- 

fy flan sensibilities as much? something better. Captain Y: If we do not break this passed: and if ha doesn’t want to join 
Tew»! No, it’s not because of that. Sahlins; Conversion from Communism euy. if we do uot attempt ta change them ne can Just back ont again, But 
wines we don’t concern ourselves bere js involved in the torture. his ideas, then in essence what have ance a guy heelns fe juin this litte 

/dyp ed, American sensibilities. We coneern Mr X: Canversion from anything lo we done? We've said that basically society of aleaholics - 

Cakes, vith what will work, anything involves a certain degree of he’s tight] Le P Captam VW: These cadeos we have (4s 

ae ain ¥: It’s relatively inetfective. selftorture. We just accelerated the Saklins: No, that iamt sa, One agrees jistructots) - these ex-VC, ox NEV, es: og 
ard pa ths ineffective. Tt may sound process because we need that feking to disagree as a matter of principle Viet Mink ~ they all in seme way. or 
Cony Oiled to say that we don't con: information. in a demacratic system. ik another gave op something in their own 

tieg’ UFSelves with American sensibili- Sahlins: This is better for him? Mr X: Oh wait, iis is (where) we mind when they burned, came to the, 

irs but we don't We're concerning Me X: He's alive, and you can still began . . . (ve had some tremendovs government. 

Sagatves with Vietnamese sensibilities. help him... conversations with these guys, and we ‘ ) 

op tS What about the sensibilities af $ ‘ # hegin by agreeing to disayree. But you Sir Ni... what we're trying In show 

‘Athy J@ Americans who are involved... fir X: Most Americans, unfortunafely, Can soon net this guy a0 flustered these guys when we're lterragating 

My Rerson who's torturing? don't betber to think deeply about the 8nd so shaken up that before ha knows {hem, thraueh this turtwore yrocesg,. 


Iho | fo inmost of the Americing, to staff they get involved in and they make ft, he's agreeing with you - because jg that you're net better (alt) andor 
‘jw, @f the simple-minded Americans superficial judgments: “Well, its wrong his assumptions to begin with were the NIAC Your whole sevies af assump: 
ay fet involved in Vietnam ~ thats to torture {his guy physically because Yather vulnerable. fiong has gat ta he re-examined here, 


Menus? Yoobus Americanus that HL. we're ail part af the same (back. Sablins: Buf that igi’t the issue here. ond were here te help you repvai: 
hin G2 Spoke about - undoubtedly they ground?)” - The jasue here is whether you will int ine them. And, Jesus, there's som Riss 
1 8rure that the mental anil emotions) Captain ¥: If you ask you'll get prob Pose your will by tis technique, which here have got some more hasle idea 3) 
teas © we're talking ahout is the ably 80% af the peceie (US military) (Re j 4 wf how they'd ike ta examina you, bit 1s 
Heya. Objectionable, because they've will say, "Well, [ didn't get invalved Mer X: We don’t Know what our will Is we're Just hotding theas guye off... 
Shoup feally paused to seriously reflect in it. When they capture them, when yet ; on and we'll take goad care af you.” That's 

ae [yt g ii themselves; or perhaps they did they capture the Vietnamese Commu- Nahling: You will impose your ideay by kind af a dirty teick « Ubat) when you've 
{pal through the experience of being nists, 1 just turn my back and go and Unis technique - only gotfour aye. 
“iva. * in the Boréan canilict them. have a cieareite.” Mr X: What ideas? , 4 Sahlings Have you dow thie with Viet 
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Raymond Kunene 


An Afriean Bourgeolsie by Leo Kuper 
(Yale University Press, 90s.) 


When the missionaries established sta- 
tions an the interior of South Africa 
they sought to win not only for a Chris- 
tian God but also for England. This 
meant that colonial palicies combined 
to give a united purpose to religious 
and political work. The converts had to 
reject the “barbaric” ways of their 
forefathers and regard as contemptible 
those who lived in “ old ways.” 

Their rewards were very meagre. What 
sitslained them was a depersonalisution 
which the colonial policy achieved 
through its denigratlon of African cul- 
ture. The converts became — traitors 
against thel® own people, clubbing with 
foreizn armies to attack their own peo- 
ple. Often they were used as mediators 
to interpret the will of their masters. 
British colonial policy had as its target 
the creation of this African middle class. 
The class was not so much of wealth 
as of attitudes. Qualified voting rights 
were given to Africans in the Cape 
and Natal, which, instead of being ex- 
tended as more and more people got 
economically better off, became more and 
more difficult to acquire. It is this policy 
which, on the formation of the Union 
in 1910, brought into being a type of 
intelligentsia which looked down on its 
own people. 


However the policy was only superficially 
successful. In spite of the fact that In 
the Cape Colony, voters’ qualifications 
entitled the holder to move anywhere 
freely without a pass or restriction to 
his freedom of speech, those privileged 
in this way continued to spearhead the 
pel for the rest of the African popu- 
ation. 


In Natal, the voter was granted an 
exception document which freed him 
from the restrictions imposed by Native 
Law. Yet it was from these two pro- 
vinces that political organisation in the 
form of the African National Congress 
took place. 

This points to the failure in British 
colonial policy to prevent the emergence 
of political leaders dedicated to the 
struggle of their own people. The educa- 
ted political leaders challenged, together 
with the traditional leaders and other 
representatives of the community, the 
power that had united against the Afri- 
can interests. Indeed, as early as 1889 
intellectuals met in Durban to announce 
that Africa was for the Africans. 


In 1906 the Native Association met to 
define the basis of the struggle against 
white rule. It is reported that Dr Dube 
founder of the Ohlange Institute anc 
founder member of the African National 
Congress, would, at meetings, invite the 
views and opinions of the chiefs, treat- 
ing them with respect as representatives 
of their people in their own regions. The 
African inteHectuals founded not only 
politieal organisations but alsa African 
newspapers aimed solely at interpreting 
the political situation in a world now 
tun by foreigners whose language and 
techniques they understood. 


An African bourgeoisie? 


With all this, how far then is the 
African population divided into classes as 
Professor Kuper alleges? Firstly, we 
must be clear about definitions of what 
constitutes a bourgeoisie. Does Professor 
Kuper see any distinction between 
bourgeois attitudes and the existence in 
reality of the bourgeoisie? Does he think 
that the aspirations of the professional 
group are identical with bourgeois as- 
pirations? It would seem so. If that is 
the case then the situation is even more 
complieated, for in the pattern of British 
colonial policy, privilege and fundamen- 
fal human rights were granted on the 
basis of educational and professional 
eminence. The aim was elearly to ab- 
sorb those who understood the intricate 
political machinery of the white rulers, 
and who were a potential danger to the 
regime. 

The minimal definition of the bourgeoisie 
as comprising anyone who has attained 
a certain standard of education or posi- 
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tion in society is, to say the least, un- 
scientific. On that basis, however, Ict 
us examine the veracity of Isuper’s 
thesis. Did privilege conferred streceed 
iN corrupting a certain section of the 
African people to the extent that they 
became, as a group, alienated from the 
rest of the population? 


Proletarian grievances 


Professor Kuper says in the very first 
chapter: 
“The pressure for social change is 
felt most keenly by the African 
bourgevisie. The lives of the peasantry 
and proletariat are not likely to be 
radically transformed in the near fu- 
ture.” 
The misjudgment here is obvious. Be- 
cause the intellectuals and the business- 
men are able in one way or another to 
communicate their views to the white 
public they are presuined to be more 
desirous of social change than the prole- 
tariat and peasantry. On the contrary, 
the system of government before 1948, 
and to a certain extent later, made cer- 
tain that dummy institutions and certain 
privileges absorbed much of the frustra- 
tion of the intelligentsia. This alone pro- 
duced a middle-of-the-way political out- 
look. Since brutality and violence of the 
administration is directed more fiercely 
at the proletariat and the peasants who 
have little or no means of paying for 
lawyers, it would seem to follow that 
the desire for social change will be felt 
more keenly by them. This would be 
expressed in revolutionary terms pre- 
cisely hecause of the immediacy of vio- 
lence and poverty. 


The difficulty in feeling the demand 
for immediate social change, or rather 
revolutionary change, leads to a num- 
ber of mis-statements. Professor Kuper 
is puzzled by the stereotyped nature of 
actions rising from conflicts with the 
police. He fails to realise that the offi- 
cial power that controls the destinies of 
millions of Africans determines not just 
wayward expressions but patterns along 
the established lines of possibilities. 
These actions inevitably aim at the sym- 
bols of power - the police, the schools, 
the churches, ete. He states that these 
actions are “‘not motivated politically 
and tend to be spontaneous and unoar- 
ganised, but political aspects enter in.” 
This assertion is more difficult to un- 
derstand when it is argued that deep 
resentment of government laws and 
policy exists universally. What often 
looks like spontaneous action is in more 
cases than one secretly directed political 
action carried out with the tacit sup- 
port of Congress leaders. 


Rasically it is because all fights against 

restrictions (be it beer, dagga, smug- 

gling) are politically determined that 

“the grievances are extended far hbe- 

yond the issue of beer drinking.” Kuper 

himself has to state of the Durhan riots: 
“Poverty was certainly a crucial 
Issue... aggravated by continuous 
liquor raids, pass rajds, and applica- 
tion of influx control...” 


He goes on to state, quite correctly, 
“ where a political protest movement 
concentrates a campaign on a symbal 
such as pass laws, the campaign is 
usually a deliberate element in the 
selection of target,” 


But in the same chapter he states: 
“This murder of nine policemen in 
Cato Manor on January 24, 1960, was 
not related to the disturbances; a 
chance occurrence during a routine 
liquor raid inflamed the masses.” 

Shall we conclude that the hatred of 

Diudla, a policeman, or the police in 

veneral, was not connected with the dis- 

turbances when in fact there was econ- 
tinuous raiding af the time? Kuper does 
not understand clearly that “ tribal danc- 
ing and other traditional manoeuvres ” 
are an expression, albeit a political ex- 
pression, of mass emotions against the 
regime in known cultural terms. He 
states “the inability to distinguish be- 
tween church meeting and politieal 
gathering reflect the political naivete.” 
There are degrees of alienation advocated 
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by the government. The nationalist gov- 
ernment maimtains outright contempt for 
the African, its aim being “to put the 
African in his place” or the place de- 
signed for him. The Liberals criticise 
this policy for failing to allow processes 
of integration of the intelligentsia to take 
place. 

Liberals are obsessed with finding pa- 
tient hearts amongst the intelligentsia 
or the bourgeoisie who may carry out 
change on an evolutionary basis. This 
policy of course ignores the reality of the 
violent situation and throws all its hopes 
on the corrupted intellectuals to as- 
suage the wrath of the masses. 


African racialism 


In exuinining Professor Kuper’s thesis 
one must treat inevitably the problems 
of African racism and what he terms 
the racial exclusiveness of the African. 
Tt is natural that an oppressed people 
develop strong instincts of group sur- 
vival. It is also to be expected that in 
reacting against an all-pervasive racial 
system they should react in raeial terms, 
but the terms of reaction are more moral- 
ly defensible than those arising from 
the practice of a state doctrine based 
on race. Sametimes there are very prac- 
tical reasons for secrecy and in-group 
communication. In Africa, the “ racial- 
ism” of the African has been, as the 
post-independence period has shown, de- 
fensive in character rather than a dog- 
matic theism. The very nature of the 
African philosophical and humanistic 
outlook makes racialism an incomprehen- 
sible creed. 


Racialism jn South Africa and Rhodesia 
ig more than an attitude; it is the 
determinant of political and economic 
privilege. That Professor Kuper chides 
African organisations for their “ racial- 
ism” on the same level as the white 
racialists indicates a failure to grasp 
the depth of meaning of racialism for 
the African population. He claims most 
unrealistically: 


“Indeed racial stratification in South 
Africa may assist the process of. in- 
tegration, if integration is conceived 
as involving the precise interweaving 
of the parts into a functioning whole. 
The threat of disruptive racialism 
promotes new forms of non-racial in- 
tegration.” 


The question arises: how far can reso- 
lutions and peripheral statements of 
churches and individuals be taken as 
significant when there is a great increase 
in white support for racialist policies as 
seen in the recent provincial elections? 


It seems that “ English speaking chureh- 
es oppose the policy of enforced racia) 
separation” more as a loss to their 
spheres of influence. ‘“ They suffer under 
its application by the loss, for example, 
of their African schools.” 


Tribalism 


Attention should also be paid to Pro- 
fessor Kuper’s analysis of the relations 
amongst Africans of various regions, or 
what he terms tribes. ‘Tribalism, far 
from the importance Kuper places on it, 
is of little significance to the Afriean 
in South Africa. This is precisely be- 
cause fribalism is in essence a regional- 
ism which cannot continue to exist when 
there has been redistribution of popula- 
tion according to the demands of indus- 
try and political ideology. 


The fact that the African areas consti- 
tute only 13% of the land means that 
geographie distribution of a particular 
national group is limited to the amount 
af land available. The rest of the popu- 
lation is inevitably scattered throughout 
South Africa. 


The fact that the schools’ (mission and 
government), mining companies’, and 
South African governinent’s policy is 
to try to maintain an artificial feeling 
of regionalism does not point to the ac- 
tive feeling of “tribalism.”" It may be 
said that in sport regionalism shows 
itself in the composition of teams, but 
no team ever regards itself as fighting 


playing a team from another region. ” 
doubt the Scots, the English, and # 
Irish find each a common sentiment 4 
a certain level, e.g. the regional Footbal 
teams, hut this is not necessarily an 4 
dication of allpervading sentiments ? 
tribalism; nor would it justify the 
tablishment of Englishstans, Scotts 
stans, Welshstans, etc. Professor Kup 
says “the tribal enterprise of the govel 
ment is not altogether fantastic,” Surelf 
it is fantastic, as shown clearly by ! 

amount of resistance put against it ‘] 
the Africans themselves, in Sekhukun 
land (where many have been banish, 
for their opposition), or Pondolal 

(where a state of emergency has ber 
in force since 1960 because of 

peasants’ revolt against the scheme)! 
does not necessal7: 
but 


Professor Kuper 
approve of Bantustan policies, 
is upset that... 


“the Iumpen_ bureaucrats and tht 
police often seem to make it a print 
ple that they should treat the Afr 
bourgeoisie in the same way as iN 
working class or migrant labourer ¢ 
the official knows vernacular langual 
he may insist on speaking in it ev 
to an African graduate.” 


In his eagerness to create an Africa 
bourgeoisie he actually states; “ Perha 
the very strength of the rejection & 
the dominant group intensifies the des; 


: | 
to differentiate.” This is contrary t¢ “| ; 
i 


experience in which hatred of the enel™ 


/ 
a regional battle, merely because I 


unites all national forces. As far ag HY} 


is concerned, perhaps we may alla) 
grateful to the Afrikaner national) | 
who destroyed such illusory bourge) + 
attitudes as may have been genera® | 
by the Smuts policies 
Social distinctions 


We are invited to believe that spout 
deliberately choose in terms of edi 
tional and occupational status, and") 
just because of the circumstantial ml 
in which they move. We are infor™:, 
that “the tendency towards bourse, 
recruitment of leaders is clear.” a 
African society, social distinction ff 
tween educated and uneducated, weslé 

and tribal, 
deeply rooted.” (In fact it is not. 
the dynamic of cultural forces and P 
tical pressures are too strong.) And 
“comment (was made) that profess! 

people associate together but do eo 
form a class, since they do not sh 

out the uneducated or keep aloof i 

the rank and file.” 
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Sometimes Professor Kuper makes th 
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most paternalistic apologias without 1% 


ising it. Ife states, for instance, 
“the greater militancy of African 
the Methodist Church may perhaps ©, 
related to the practice of leadershiP - rT) 
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Christian and heathet, pg) 
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Self 4, 
Wain: 


that Christianity trains people 
fight their battles in a cool 
spirit.” The claim that “among tt 


tionalists in South Africa, women's ip | 


tivities are restricted to care of fh 
and children and the cultivation 
subsistance crops” is widely mis! 
ing. 


| 
Europeans have often claimed the socid 


te : pri 
inferiority of African women so vener : 
tt 


ently that one suspects a sense of ul 


a 


within their own society. African word a 


were perhaps the freest of many 

societies. Indeed their serfdom came enat 
when the colonial structure dictated ied 
the male labour force should be her 
to work in colonial industries. ThO hy 
ses and taxes demanded from thé ily 
saw to it that these should be Ma". 
the males between 186 and 60, This 
evitably left the women as“ wide 
to eke out their existence in the ve 
ground of the reserves. Women “ihe 
not always been “ accustomed aera 
authority of men” but were Pall avi: 
system of mutual obligation any ana 
sion of labour. Indeed, in trad! jot 
society the heavier tasks were f. 
ted fo men In the present sel i" 
South Africa the men are spelt 
problems of mapping out damestie ! 
but they can decide the amgunt 
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continued from page 1 


The Tnternational Fellowship of Recon- 
me Issued a statement on Septem 
the 8 expressing deep concern “about 
Vie continuing: and expanding war in 
‘etnam,” and calling upon “our fello 

LA istians and all 
cee houl the world to 
Hort to briny: it to an end.” 
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Stamford University, Culiforiia, held a 
“blood battle.” One vroup of students, 
the Medical Aid Comuaittee for Viet- 
mun, collected money and blood donors 


to help civilian vicluns of American 


bombin in North and South Vietrain. 
The other vroup wanted blood cdonu- 
lions “to sipport the slraegle of the 


Ktepublic of Viefosaim avainst the averes- 
sion from the north.” 
oo + 


The 


Ainerivan Frieuds Service Commit: 


rit rque® | , A . " 
ms of ed yo! Norman Morrison, the 31-year-old Baltimore Quaker who burned hin 


tatus, and Wj gu 
stantial mil |“ to death outside the Pentagon 


are inform, | “Sainst US actions in Vietnam. 
ids bourses | 
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8 clear.” gn 
listinetion 
icated, west®t 
d heathen, - 
it is nob i |e French daily, Combat, reports that 
rrees and Mag a OY Minister Messmer told journalists 
ong.) And nal lt a qluch organised on October 15 hy 
at professié wt thay DYetSeas Press Association in Paris 
hut do tg iret “in less than a year, the Pacitic 
do not i logg CONtre will be complete and during 
ep aloof Hing [t Will be ready for all tests, nuclear 
wt | hot thermonuclear.” When questioned 

ier makes oi) ‘Of th the projects concerning the future 
s without roe 2? French hydrogen ‘bomb, he stated 
instance, th | LS NR 
f Africans yy | 
iy perhaps © 
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News in brief 


CODIC  isils? | ding Out, a British children’s maga- 
pool Chrtadt Ate. t&s had an issue banned in South 
among P"s~ het by the Publications Contral Board 
WoMeNS ne ja U8 it carries a two-page illustrated 
care of HOE ly Punt of the life of Chief Albert 
ultivation 4. thy, 
dely misi® Bs Beltish barrister, David Houston 
ie Who practises in Zambia has 
P f da pelition to the Queen asking 
Maa felvial of Medson Silombela, the 
i Moen gy rebe) leader threatened with 
hay on by Dr Randa. He complains 
y {oy putside counsel have not been al 
imp, tO enter Malawi and that it was 
Xp Proper 


Hee ents 
ald be her, Auhina bpinions on a matter that was 
0,” 


sense of 
\frican wel 
of many 


Whey tlan parliament has been debating 
if {ago A Indus river water should he re 
‘ ite f 10 Pakistan while crops in India 
MY yg fNB for lack of water. At least 


ein the, ve Tatton have expressed concern on the 
Ir” 


Women Mine toy. The Indian Minister af Trriga- 
omed t 68 fitie, “BC Power insists that water sup- 
ere Patt Givi phe 10 Pakistan and payments ander 
ion ao nna! le hos Basin evelopment Fund must 
in trad cw Nop Poured if fudia's position with the 
were i p Mi . Kank is not to be jeopardised. 
nt sel UP one pangs deal between” Rritam and 
e spare" ody (2 Atabia is expected to be concluded 
omestic Wp (Ah Ye near future. At a cost of 
amount “Wion Britain will supply 40 new 


fluhters, radar equipment, 
4 surfaceto-aip ack ack 
* and 40 jet Provost trainers. 


pi 
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on Tuesday November 2 in protest 


‘French test site almost completed 


that Prerrelatte, which should supply 
the necessary Uranium 235, will be fune- 
tioning in 1967. 

The minister admitted that work on the 
test site had disturbed the Polynesians 
when it began, But he added that. the 
Polynesians had reason to be grateful 
to the project, partly because Papeete 
now has a large port at its disposal, and 
the test site brought more employment 
and ua higher wage seale to the area. 
Provisions have also been made to trans- 
fer posts in the adninistration, at pres- 
ent held by Europeans, to the Polyne- 
sians at a later stage in developments, 
“The test centre,” he said, “therefore 
represents assured prosperity and = em- 
ployment for several years in Tahiti.” 


French COs 

jailed 

Gerard Daechsel reports: Twenty-one 
of the 50 conscientious objectors doing 
civilian service at Brignoles (Var) in the 
south of France have been transported 
to Uves, Gard, ta a building belonging 
to the French CRS (a poliee ferce for 
civilian duties militarily organised and 
trained) 

The proup had refused several times to 
take part in constraction work, even in 
the interior of their camp, reports Le 
Monde, 22 Ovctoher, because they con- 
sidered the work was not of a purely 
viviban character, 

The Ministry of the Interior states that 
the work had heen undertaken within 
the framework of a work programe of 
peneral interest. This would seam to 
beg the question whether mililary work 
is in the general interest or nat. 

At any rate the 20 now find themselves 
for "acts af repeated indiscipiine” 
paey for short-term perloda ander the 
ispitality of the CRS, 


© fights inflation in South Vietn 


tee issued a statement on Oetober < 
deploring “the grossly irresponsible re 
action” of many towards young people 
Who oppose participation ino the Viet 
Han War, ‘Phe statement, which does not 
speak for the Religious Society of 
Friends but for a Quaker Commiltee 
“concerned for the ordering of a just 
amd peaceable society,” outlines the 
philosophy behind conscientious objec. 
tion, particddarly in velatianship te 
Quakerism, 
+ 
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According to an Associated Press report, 
ou September & US marines launebed 
a Yaidiny operation against the village of 
Vint Quang. After hombing and shelling 
that drove the people ito undersround 
shellers, the mavines moved in. They 
then discharged 48 bottles of poison gas 
into the shelter, resudlings in 25 casial- 
tics, killa? or seriously al¥ected) An 
American spokesman in Ssizen admitted 
that poison pas has been supplied to 
troops in South Vietnam as part of their 
equipmnent. ‘The BRoening News, March 
24) revealed that amony the gases used 
in Vietnain is the dangerous BX poisan, 
% t * = 
Morrison, executive secretary 
of a Quaker Meuting House in Balti 
more, burned himself to death outside 
the office window of US Secretary of 
Defence, Robert MeNamara, at the 
Pentagon on November 2, in) protest 
avainst American action in Vietnam. 


* . “ 


A owar correspondent, Miss Dickey 
Chapelle, was mortally wounded while 
on assignment for the National Observer 
with a US Marine unit on combat opera: 
tion near Chu Lai, South Vietnam, on 


November 2. 
* » * 


The New York Times (November 3) re- 
ported that economic “inflation has as- 
sumed serious prepertions in South 
Vietnam” and “may be as difficult an 
enemy to conquer as the guerrillas.” 
With uyuch of its transportation system 
wrecked or cut off by the war, and most 
of the economic heartland of the coun- 
try in Communist hands, South Vietnam 
is faced with the classie inflation dilem- 
ma. the amount of money is inereas- 
ing, the market of goods, services and 
facilities is decreasing. 
The repart continues: 
“The amount of piastres in’ cirenta- 
tion has leaped by 39% over the past 
year lo a present 38 billion, almost 
entirely because of growing delicit- 
spending hy the Saigon government 
on the United States military build: 
up.” 
This year, because of steadily rising war 
costs, a vastly increased deficit of about 
20 hillion piastres is expected in the 
South Vietnam budget. Added to this 
is the purchasing power of 150,000 
American servicemen. 
The combined effect of inflation and a 
damaged transport system has been to 
push the price up of basic commodities, 
The price af yice, the basic food staple, 
has leaped by 68% in Salgoen since 
January. Pork, another comman food 
item, has climbed by 75% and shrimp 
by 50%. A fish oil sauce that the Viet- 
namese use to flavour their food and 
which provides them with many of their 
vitamins, has increased in const by 30S. 
Ecoking charcoal ig up approximately 
bert (ir 
The report says that America is trying 
to case the inflation and hardship being 
caused by the war by supplying tho 
South Vietnam government with a sup- 
plementary fund of dallars and tnport 
Ing large quantities of riee and nuk, 
a > * 


A newsboy in Wakefield, Massachusetts, 
found ten leaflets in the street asserling 
that “someone must kil) LBI." flalf a 
dozea law enforeemenl ageneies are ia- 
vestigating. 

The leaflets, hand lettered and repyro- 
duced on a copying machine, were headed 


Norman 


“Why Kill 1.40?" The answer was 
Riven; ‘ , 
' Reeause he in responsible for the 


deaths of thousands of Americans in 
Vietnam, foceed ta tight far thaty own 
lives in a fulile war in which they do 
not believe. Someane must ki LBI 
Pee ae ix jo be restared in the 
ig? 


The word “sameong “ was in large capi- 
tal letters and the words “wiust kill’ 
were Underlined. 

At the bottom of the sheat was the 
name “Uareard Counc far Reataring 
US Demnseracy."” A spokesman at Har 
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am 


vard said there was na such organisa 
tion, (New York Cimes, November 6) 
+ * * 


Last Sanday 25 people staud outside 10 
Downing Street in silence for one hour. 
Bach one of them landed in a personal 
letter to the Prime Minister. Next San- 
day, the 25 will return with another 
25 people and repeat he demanstratun. 
This demonstration, which tas bean ar 
wanised hy Vietnam Workshop, 18 tn 
tended to muke a direct appeal lo the 
Prime Minister. Ue is asked to inter 
vere in the war in Vietnam hy ifyings 
tu the United Nations and making an 
appeal to the General Assenibly ta call 
npon the United States to stop the 
bombin in North and South Vietaan 
and withdraw all American troaps, " The 
appeal,” says a document isstied by the 
organisers, “is bases enurely on the 
#rounds af common humanity, recogoals. 
inv the sufferings of the Vietnamese 
people and desiring io end these suffer- 
ings as quickly as possible.” 

The demonstration is also designed to 
“remind all those takims part and the 
public that we all have a personal re- 
sponsibility in the actians of our gov 
ermaient.” ‘fo emphasise this, cach week 
a number of people will hand in: per: 
sona) letters to the Prime Minister, The 
numbers taking part will donble each 
week. 

At the end of the first haur of silence 
last Sunday, representatives of the de- 
nionstration knocked on the dnaor of 
Number 10. A tian apened the door and 
said that Mr Wilson was busy and woud 


not be able to talk to them. Whey re- 


plied that they would return next week 
- only next week there would be 0 
Of them. 

he organisers of Vietnam Workshop 
are closely assotiated with the Cam. 
paign Caravan Workshops. Theis Dowa- 
ing Street demonstrations have been 
very earetudly planned and demand a 
high degree of discipline from anyone 
wanting to take part, They want "0 
banners or placards during the demat- 
stratiuns other than one banner which 
states the purpose of the demonatration. 
A special Jeaflet has also been printed 
and the organtsers are asking that no 
other Jeatlets or pamphlets be distribu. 
ted. Demoustrators are asked to observe 
strictly the hour of silenee and ta ander 
take to return each week with a friend 
to help deuble the numbers, They ara 


alsa asked ta write their own personal | 


letter to the Prime Minister each week 
and ta cantribute 2s bd weekly toa help 
cover the campaign's expenses. Mi 
Anyone wishing {a (ake part in this 
demonstration should contact Vietnam 
eaeeslee: & Caledonian Toad, Landen 


¢ » ¥ 


Fifty people were arrested on October 
22 in Sydney, when 400 of 700 marchers 
sat down in a main street, blocking 
peak hour traffic, The demonstration con- 
tinued outside the central police station 
for several hours, until the arrested de 
monstrators wore released. Kya wilnasses 
praised the demanatrators’ discipline far 
remaining peaceful in face of provoca- 
tion by counter-deniwnstrators, Another 
demonstration is pisnned in Decembar, 
to be tallowed by a teach-in 


Belgians protest against 
US atomic base 


The Helgian cammitiee against foreign 
bases in Belyium organised » demonstra: 
tion on October § agaist the installation 
of an ulframodern American ataunie 
racket base al Florennas. 

The bast endangers a large part of 
Wallonis, the French-speaking part af 


Belgium and the city area of THrugsels,. 


reported Alerte Atamique trom Paris. 


Swedes boycott 
South Africa 


The Swedish yavernient court has de- 
cided that the cannty councils ig Sweden 
have the unrpstticted yight to hoyeatt 
South African goods. All hut four af the 
24 Swedish county councils have decided 
to stop all purchase af gouds fran 
South Africa. Same time aga, Mr Wil 
helm Penser, a lawyer and conservative 
immber of ine af the county coicils, 
urged the guvernment court ta annal ie 
boycott decisions, This government 
demsion wieats ihat bix altempt te etop 
the boycntt has fated. 


Sven baat a 


Re tae 
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Bve of Destruction, edited by Anthony 
Parker, available from P. D. P. Jones, 
Brasenose College, Oxford (COUND, 
1s.) 


The Cholee Facing Britain by Richard 
Hanunersley 
KMurepe and the World by Peter Worsley 
Labowrs Foreign Poliey by a Cambridze 
University Labour Club/CND Study 
Group 
(All published by Colleges and Univer- 
sities Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment (CUCaND), in the series ° Notes 
on Neutralism.” Price Gd each.) 
Vive or six years ago the Campaign in 
Oxford University for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment was the biggest political group 
in the University, with a reputed mem- 
bership of 1,600. Phe leaders of those 
halcyon days have gone on to help shape 
the non-aligned peace mavement through 
such agencies as the CND Information 
Office, the Disarmament and Strategy 
Group, INDINC and Peace News, COUND 
a is much smaller and less certain of 
itself, 
Yet, in a curious way, plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose. There is the 
same off-centre, slightly insular, relation- 
ship to the national CND, the same dis- 
trust of institutional politics, the same 
loose confederation of anarchists, left 
socialists and Christian pacifists. Each of 
these three groups, although having its 
own student organisation, has periodical- 
ly taken control of COUND over the past 
few years, and each is represented in 
Eve of Destruction, a collection § of 
‘some points of view in the struggle 


Nicholas Sims 


Notes on neutralism 


for peace, October 1965,” 

Anthony Parker, a dynamic chairman 
who amiust take much of the credit for 
COUND's survival, sums up the domi 
nant mood of the painphlet as one of 
anger against the Labour Party. Ile 
foes on: 


“We must build a sune approach to 
our own future frum the very bot- 
tom. Eve of Destruction (the song) was 
written by a student at Berkeley, 
spearhead of the US students’ inove- 
ment towards responsibility and true 
democracy in human affairs. We need 
to take a lesson.” 
For Nicholas Gould, this implies anar- 
chisin, He sees the acceptance of non- 
violence by today’s anarchists as lead- 
ing to an effective general critique of 
society by reference to this principle. 
For Richard Hammersley (* The Bomb 
and Neutralism”) ‘‘a moral negative 
must be followed by a political positive,” 
and in six paragraphs he outlines with 
great lucidity the essentials of CND 
neutralism, “We must now,” he con- 
cludes, “direct the energies of emo- 
tional umilateralists into the political 
channels of neutralism,” 
Concern with political channels, and 
specifically with the Fellowship Party, 
is vaiced by COUND secretary Peter 
Jones, who is also chairman of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation’s Youth 
Committee; while Diana Ford, of the 
FoR National Executive, makes out a 
sober case against nuclear weapons on 
the familiar Christian grounds. None of 
the five contributors breaks fresh 


Raymond Kunene 


CLASS IN AFRICA 


continued from page 8 


allocated for these needs, thus making 
women subject to the whims of the man 
and in the process lowering their status. 


Kuper’s summary statements can be 
disappointingly inaccurate. Talking about 
the nurses, for example, he states: “ The 
Florence Nightingale tradition is ob- 
viously not part of the traditional Afri- 
ean cullure.” Jn the first place, what 
does the statement mean? He states: 


“The colour cleavage is part of an 
historical cultural contest into which 
Africans and white South Africans 
are born. People accept fundamental 
relationships as given. Many African 
nursea born into plural society ac- 
cept their role as subordinate to whites 
and are only bevinning to voice de- 
mands for equality and freedom.” 
The generalisations astound hy their 
boldness: the claim made, for instance. 
that “there is a personality cult of 
leaders rather than a bread concern 
with ideologies.” There is perhaps less 
personality cult In South Africa among 
Africans than anywhere; indeed, the 
need for survival should have necessl- 
fated greater hero-worship, e.g. Chur- 
ehill in the war years, 


ANC's non-racialism 


Since Professor Kuper sees “ hostilities 
between Africans and Indians in socio- 
logical terms his descriptions lack the 
political perspectives which alone can 
fully explain the existence of those 
hostilities. The Indians who are, in the 
South African racial hierarchy, reyarded 
as above the Africans, are through some 
laws exposed to insecurities far greater 
than those that face Africans. Jt is the 
administration that nurtures and encour- 
ages the hostilities between Indians and 
Africans. In the 1949 Indo-African riots 
the police were distributing weapons. 
It is the realisation of these methods 
that. hus united the hlack oppressed, ex- 
pressing the challenge through their 
common organisations. Contrary to 
Kuper's assertion that African national- 
Jam is exclusive, it has proved itself a 
rogressive force whose ideals are far 
igher than con he expected from an 
oppressed population. 


The deep ideals of nomractalism that 
the ANC iiss maintained testify to the 


progressive quality of African national- 
ism. As Kuper himself states: 


“The claim of Congress in 1959 that 
‘the high-water mark of racial fra- 
ternity and co-operation in South 
Africa today is the Congress Alliance’ 
was not extravagant.” 


There is surely no sophistry involved in 
equating African majority rule with non- 
racialism uniess Kuper thinks — that 
majority rule is inevitably racialistic. 
Sometimes the subjective evaluations 
cloud his judyments. He assumes, for 
instance, that because an African doctor 
is trained at a university he has “ ae- 
uired the culture of the white man.” 
ecause he sees this bourgeoisie as the 
only hope through which the integrative 


process he describes is possible, he 
makes the most incredible claims for 
it. 


“The drive to revolutionary change 
comes from those strata which ex- 
perience enhancement of life rather 
than those still deeply embedded in 
their misery and poverty.” 
Professor Kuper’s massive work is a 
great challenge to political historians; 
It has to he answered in clear and 
precise terms. Its defects are obvious 
from its interpretations and definitions 
af bourgeoisie, as those 
“_,, who are exempt from obligation 
to furnish fingerprinis when applying 
for a reference book or who are likely 
ta receive permission from the gov- 
ernment to be out at night after 
curfew hour.” 
The Africans in South Africa have no 
free commercial dealings in land, which 
is the norequige for the emergence 
of a middle class of a bourgeoisie. Even 
the 13% of the Jand approximately oc- 
eupied by Africans belongs toa tha state. 
Relatively batter conditions for ane sec- 
tion over the other does not make the 
hbourgeolsie. 
The thesis does give us an insight into 
the social structures that constitute 
African society. To have value as a 
sociological work, however, it should 
have ingluded more accurate analyses of 
the dynamics of social change. 
Rayniond Kunene is South African re- 


preseutalive to the African National Con- 
gress. He in a poet. 


ground, but as a compendium of current 
trends in COUND thinking and a clear 
statement of standpoints in the peace 
movement, Eve of Destruction can serve 
a valuable purpose. 
* * sf 

The “Notes on Neutralism” series of 
duplicated pamphiets and factsheets had 
its origins in a concern, voiced by 
COUND in late 1963 and endorsed the 
following year by CUCaND and CND, 
for the policy and implications of posi- 
tive neutralism to be subjected to more 
rigorous study, with a view to clarifi- 
cation. And not before time: a Positive 
Neutralism Survey conducted on the 
1965 Easter March indicated that 53% 
of the marchers had never heard of 
positive neutralism, and 55% did not 
think that “CND had done enough 
about neutralism (within present re- 
sources).” 


In addition to the results of this survey, 
CUCaND has so far published factsheets 
on Neutralism in CND Policy and Litera- 
ture and Neutralist Conferences (each 
price 6d), and the three pamphlets re- 
viewed here. 
In the first, The Choice Facing Britain, 
Richard Wammersley has produced a 
clear statement of neutralist fundamen- 
tals. Then, having disposed neatly of 
the equidistance fallacy, he warns against 
the quest for a non-existent ‘ neutro- 
pia,’ and points out that “ neutralism 
consists only of patterns of action seen 
in the various policies of individual 
countries.” 
These patterns of action cannot operate 
successfully within a framework of power 
politics. Then in what context are they 
relevant? 
Another question asked but not answered 
- “Will neutralism become irrelevant 
in the face of a multiplicity of powers?” 
- likewise opens up a rich area of spe- 
culation. For it is only recently that 
non-power models of international re- 
lationships and the implications of a 
multipolar state system have been re- 
cognised as central to any relevant 
theory of non-alignment. 
Professor Worsley is well known as an 
exponent of the new populism, and in 
Nurope and the World he states bluntly: 
“The great problem facing the world 
- not just the emergent countries or 
the left - is that revolution in two- 
thirds of the globe is nat only quite 
inevitable; it is also necessary, unless 
serious alternatives are developed for 
international liquidation of backward- 
ness. And there are no signs at present 
that any such policy is seriously on the 
cards.” 
Hfis other main point is that the Asian 
arena is as important ag the European 
in world affairs, and that the West must 
come to terms with China, whose poten- 
tial as the first and largest nuclear 
power in the third world is inealeulable. 
Moreover, the emergence of the group 
of 77 at the 1964 Geneva Conference 
on Trade and Development “showed... 
that the primary division in the world 
is not any division of ideology, but a 
division into the wealthy states and 
“les nations prolétaires’.” It 1s surprising 
to find Professor Worsley adopting this 
cateh-phrase of Pierre Moussa’s after 
the devastating criticism to which he 
subjected Frantz Fanon's  class/state 
analogy in The Third World, Also ques- 
tionable is the identification, in the pam- 
hiet’s conclusion, of freedom frorn 
unger with freedom from the chief 
sources of conilict. 
If Professor Worsley’s analysis is some- 
times questionable, his prescriptions are 
sound enough. We must strengthen the 
movement against nuclear proliferation, 
reinforce the UN, and advocate enlight- 
ened trade and development aid policies 
linked to disarmament: here les the 
only hone of achieving revolution with- 
out violence in the third world. Nor 
can we wait for NATO to disintegrate 
spontaneously tn 1969. Instead of indulg- 
ing in this “crass legalism and self- 
delusion,” the left and the peace move- 
ment must present and fight for a mor 
positive, non-nuelear alternative to the 
alliance, 
Labwour’s Foreign Policy is just the kind 
of dacument the movement needs to get 
its teeth into. In arguing that the pro- 
gress of democratic socialism is inex- 
tricably bound up with the movement 
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for disarmament and neutralism, 7A '8 our 
Cambridge student authors have WE) danger 
examples from Europe and south?®] lives ; 
Asia to support (heir cogent statemel only b 
of socialist objectives. 4 and fa 
The first half of the document consist We ha 
of a detailed account of disengageme World 
proposals and their implications for P'} Unions 


future of socialism in Murope. ‘Phe B') Britair 
ernment. it is suggested, 1s secking 
condition of stabilisation, which © 
never be realised within the pres 
dynamic system. Disengagement an’ 
‘wider Europe” association of sat 
should take precedence over schemes tg 
group control of weapons and targel 
within NATO, . 
The authors then turn, Jess happily.) be ir 
south-east Asia. ‘The problems of al | Ite 
area, they claim, can be solved ° 
when the cardinal importance OF 5) 
tional sovereignty and peasant needs. 
recognised. Specific analyses of Can 0 
dia, Laos and the Malaysia-Indonm mo 
confrontation are valuable in thell “25, ven 
right and lend weight to the argumt) 
Unfortunately the document is marr 
by a number of unsubstantiated asthe 
tions and inaceuracies. “India, once “y 
leader of third world neutralism, 18 ae 
firmly in the Western camp us 4 a 
of her reliance on American aid via 4 ok 
IMF.” What about her reliance on 30%) Yr 27 
weapons in fighting a war again iy 
SEATO member? “ American aid hag) . 
ways been conditional on the reciple™| We 
being anti-ccommunist.” This is dispt? 
by the American aid to Yugoslavia 
fended by Dulles and running in 19%") 
£42m. f Rul 
While good on Chinese objectives (ast nuten 
as these can be known) in south ay Us E 
Asia, the authors are generally less t at A, 
fair to America and Britain, and aval: N 
mistaken in calling SEATO “ at preren | On 
the main vehicle of Western inteFy | Th 
SEATO has bee? oy) fing 


as 


Pathet Lao; in March 1962 when Y 
Rusk and the foreign minister of Te 
land, Thanat homan, reasserted Am 
ca’s individual commitment, to rea 
the disillusioned Thais; and, most ig 

clusively, in May that year, when ant Pregs 
can, British, Australian, New Zealg) ? 
and Filipino troops were dispatche? of 
Thailand, following the overthrow 44 
Phoumi Nosavan’s government in matt 
without SEATO obligations heinf, Aj ie 
voked or SEATO consulted at alge 
bilateral treaty system is the backed 4 
of American involvement in Asis qt 
SEATO, in the words of a pro-We ait 
commentator, “has conspicuously fagrio 
to do what if was supposed ta “jl ls 
(Brian Crozier; South-East Ast { 
Turmoil, Penguin Special.) jou a 
On Vietnam, the authors are an ie 

for more emphasis on the positive Sg Wage 
ments in the situation (e.g. the Meee | 4d by) 
River plan), and regret the narrow ‘ye 4 five. 
phasis on Western military roles 10 pp Dig 
country. They also, less justifiably: ye. 
lieve that “even North Vietnain caval | 
regarded as a potentially 1 


newt’ nie 
state,” and that the NLF “is CaP a 
of supplying the sort of government’ i 
is needed” in South Vietnam. F 
hard to reconcile support for the foe } 
which have aroused so much ie ant gplles 
opposition since 1956 with the deme | 


0 
i 


withstanding these eriticisms, 18 Ol 
a good start. But it is now vital in 


deeper, to penetrate new seam © ad 
: : ‘compete 


ix 
"Up 


Si des 
infant stage, and it ig the respons!" yet hem, 
of those who believe it offers 4 Fayi irnds 
hope of peace to elaborate it to a! OH 
degree of sophistication. tot fey s 
Nicholas Sims is studying Inter* ef Noe 
Relations at Oxford, with specks) it Bis ® 
ence to the role of non-aligni®) pel Nor 
international conftict, He in # ") - 

of CND National Council aud? 
Friends Peace and Internation atl 
tions Committee, He contribute sierhs | 
say on noa-aljgnment to the viet M 
ism” symposhim published “oo 4 
year by Peace News and Our VO 
Agalust Nuclear War, 
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Students’ strike 


' 
Nhe war in Vietnam becomes more hor- 
nhle day hy day, making more impera- 
live the mounting of visible and power 
ful Opposition, American students bear 

the especial respuusibility ia this task, as it 

{8 our government that is playins: the 
dangerous game of escalation with the 
les of Vietnamese people. We have 
only begun our etierts, and the student 
4 ‘ind facully protest is growing: daily. 
s 


cument consis We have discussed the possibility of a 
disengage World student strike with a number of 
ications for of Mhions of students (UNEF, NUS - Great 
urope. ‘The Britain, Student Union for Peace Action 
d, is seeking Canada, Zengakuren - Japan), and are 
on, which al Eratitied that students elsewhere feel 
in the nea fi Caled upon to protest alongside us. In 
agement ae tcl, we are embarrassed to report that 
ation of sty Tur the autumn a campus strike in the 
ver Schemes YS would not be widespread, and that 
is and targe We need more time for preparation. Our 
, movement is young and growing - the 
less happily M ay 1s Continuing - and we feel it would 
roblems of ae n Mitelligent to wait until the American 
be solved os de put on an impressive show 
vortance of Mey ength. 
casant necils ‘ © are writing in the hope of moving 
yses of Calm: wards agreement on a world strike 
laysia-Indone me time in the spring. The American 
le in their 0! “ovement will focus on this action in the 
> the argume ng, and genuine international parti- 
nent is mal penton would be ajl the more effective 
tantiated 45%, pobtically here in Ainerica. 

India, once te in the Meantime, we are propagating 
itralism, 18 7 linc tactic of student strike - an unfami- 
unp as a ft ‘he af One to Americans - and working in 
ican aid via id | mil Protest actions, and in the Novem- 
liance on 50%, °F 27 March on Washington, in which 
war agains! . | ig caer support, including trade unions, 
‘ican aid hat iy) \ being obtained. 
1 the reciprd % hope to set a date for a world strike 
his is ais rl y,,cur January 1-2 National Council 
Yugoslav i 4 wip uns: We hope that concerned groups 
ming in 1 pill send us their views. 
) Bing Booth, National Seeretary, 

103 ents for a Democratic Soclety, 
Usa FE 63rd St, Chicago, Mlnols 60637, 


neutralism, | 
hors have Uy 
and south-c2 
ovent staremeh 
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f 
bjectives (as MY 
) in sout vi? 
erally less Mi 
tain, and wd \ . ° 5 
TO * at, pret) JOn-violence in Vietnam 
gto bh ghree Vietnamese were executed by 
pivss 1981 whi | gine squad in a soccer stadium on 
aistesi ‘thal tl| jgbtember 23, They had been arrested 
me against siting’, days previously while demonstra- 
162 wher ‘ fron in Da Nang against crop damage 
inister of TM} a’ artillery fire and US air strikes. 
assertet Ame ite oman demonstrator was sentenced to 
nt, to reasse | ste Imprisonment although “ the demon- 

) of) ttion had been so small that few 


and, most 1 Ww OR 
Lodi Anéli| pte even aware of it,” reported United 


r i} Pr 
New Zea 


toin | 


at)! Yop 4 International. 
’ dispatched al Ne 
verthyoW og.) he 
ament in 14%| qatese in recent history have never had 
lons hein i lor slightest, Elimpse of what non-vio- 
dat al , Means.” 

yee jack nae “yy Ye more than glimpsed it. Read 
t in Asics | Lyi Violence in Vietnam ” by Bradford 
a pro-Wesd Liber). tt .the September issue of 
icuously fail i) ation for the details of countless 
iposed to “jal is yttons. One known all over Vietnam 
Bast Asit ” (py te following. 

) ang@id-1960 in My Tho province thous- 
«are anvi@®ltig® Of women marched on the provin- 
e pasitive Capital to protest against a ee ialy 
g ihe Meee & “mopping up” operation which 
he narrow tala cnet up six villages. Arriving at 
ry roles 10 M0 ni, 

justifiably, hp Mo qpest, troops, rifles at the ready, 
Hetnam cliche the 
ally new abl i pomp 


o ig CAPT he 5 
eae at His | Msg itl who grabbed the banner wis 


overnmet tWivke aie ed 

It og) biden sp dead and then a third, all 
honed 
op tes 


a 
ov 
oe 


i 
atl Mae 


only long enough to pick up the 
met, the which they carried at the head 
od ay The ASHI th pi i 
peasant nerob filed eee A fourth girl had 
js of ri ane JToops, stupefied by such courage 
AY tiny gilrendy swamped by the marching 
y searna Of glit's as crowd, gave way. At the govern- 
rey Compas Tiree ae the Ae an displayed the 
ed ‘tear inp Pies ead bodies and demanded cam- 
oterrence:“ti\"rpqe® for their families and the six 
is. still If Tei Ges Villages. A huge crowd of city 
- res pansiP ar | hen Nts gathered around and supported 
eg o SUN The governor ceded to their de- 
offers yt ae yds, 
a a fale doedst And Kraschutzki academi- 
«ia! 


Y Stipes inet: te va fae AB ‘ 
i ever lunests we * explain” non-vielence 
g Interna ih toe! though we know that there is no 
i spel al a tn” that the Vietnamese will accept 
really ott : 

is a me we ayy Will the Americans, But can they 
A and eg @4f to deeds? Therefore, Peace 
mations Siine please give More space for re 

actions such as the following. 

Crry Jones was stoned hy his 
{ Camp Pendleton for refusing 


Po 


Vietnam service. He disappeared. An 
urgent inquiry by the Central Commnut- 
tec for COs to Marine headquarters had 
nol been answered three weeks later. 
Under stress did he give in? Where is 
he? 

Marine Gary Allan, Junior, also stoned, 
tuok seriously a threat against his hfe 
and fled. After a month he surrendered 
lo face the consequences. What's to be 
done with him and what should we do for 
lim? 

Tod Roy, first class sailor, was court-mar- 
tiaNed on Seplember 7 for his refusal. 
Grepory Kaminsky of Chicago took off 
his uniform, refused his) pay, signed 
a deelaration of disobedience, was arres- 
ted and threatened with shipment lo 
Vietnam under lock and key. What will 
become of them and the 75 other men 
trapped in the military machine who 
CCCO secretary Arlo Tatum says the 
Committee is advising? 

Such deeds could finally make Vietnam- 
ese peasanis so busy harvesting the crops 
we left them that you couldn’t get. them 
out of the fields to theorise about non- 
violence. We'd have to join them in the 
flelds fighting against hunger toa con- 
vince them. 

Gerard Daechsel, 

c/o Peace News. 


Vietnam weekend 


J have just returned [froin holiday and 
read the correspondence occasioned by 
your Vietnam weekend issues (October 
22). It would be pointless to continue 
a discussion on such questions as whether 
or nol the Committee of 100 demonstra- 
tion “ disintegrated,” or “finished on a 
strong note,” but there are one or two 
points to which { feel I must return. 
One correspondent dismisses my report 
as that of a “hostile witness,” and an 
other takes me to task for being critical 
when J] did not sit down myself. 

I have been a BUNDUr of the Commit- 
tee of 100 since the days when | used 
“not to notice” its ariginal planning 
group meeting in a room in a hostel of 
which I was warden, and { have demon- 
Strated and been arrested with the Com- 
mittee at various times and in divers 
places. | will not bore your readers with 
an examination of my conscience, but for 
several tactical and personal reasons J 
am now very selective of the issues and 
occasions on which I will commit civil 
disobedience. Having made my decision 
1 am at least honest enough to stay out 
of any action in which non-violent resis- 
tance is announced as being the expected 
culmination. 

T deeply respect those who do feel a 
concern to non-violently resist on such 
occasions, and because of this Iam ex- 
tremely critical of those who, while seen 
ingly in my position for various reasons, 
yet get mixed up with the demonstration. 
When the point comes which will make 
the action distmet from merely conati- 
tulional protest they nat only fail ta 
go through with it, which would be un- 
derstandable and forgivable, but they 
eschow only the most physical forms of 
violence, and exhibit in their behaviour 
the most callous disregard for and/or 
rejection of the very values and prinei- 
ples for which their more courageous 
colleagues are being dragged away. This 
element has always been there, but my 
point is that it now seems to have 
taken over Committee demonstrations, 
if nat the Committee itself, 

Of course, I am glad, and indeed would 
have expected, that John Papworth and 
others remonstraled with these people, 
but regrettably, the overwhelming int 
Pression that came through to me was 
one of angry, pointless abuse, and 
smouldering violence. 

Tt presumahly goes without saying that 
part of the core of an art of civil 
disobedience is the effeet that living 
non-violence can have on demonstrator, 
police officer, bystander, and thase whuse 
attention is drawn to the protest by 
publicity. This is what makes the follow- 
ing sentence from John Papworth's Jet- 
fer a bit odd: “A significant expression 
of public opposition to the Vietnam war 
was made, and this involyed the arrest of 
a considerable number of peaple.” 

Ta blazes with the considerable num- 
bers; just how many of these arrests 
were made in the potentially constrae- 
live situatlon of non-violence, with the 
offenders facing their objective and the 
police, and accepting the consequences 
of their action; and how many were made 
from behind, affler a sort of wlow motion 


Letters to 
the Editor 


scuitie down a side street, with) the ar- 


rested person protesting (hat he ° ‘ain't 
done nothage: 
if the efYeet of the weekend was to 


calise ine to write as f did, heaven alone 
knows what eifeet it had an the really 
hostife, or even Lhe dneomeitied, wit 
hess 

Roy Payne, 

l5e Mapesbury Road, London N.W.2. 


Fluoridation 


The case for tuondation rests on four 
premises 
L That it is practheal to ada Huaride 
lous to water without risk of accident. 
2. That Uhe additian of iiuoride ions to 
water in concentrations of one part 
per anilion where there were none be- 
fore will result in a lowering (usually 
about 60%) in the rate of tooth decay 
in both deciduous and permanent 
teeth. ; 
$.’That there are no harmful eiects aris- 
ing from the addition of thioride ions. 
4. ‘That, because of the validity ef points 
|. 3, the addition is desirable. 
Point one is a matter of technology and 
certainly valid. Iwo and three are scien- 
lifie points and are also true. Point four 
is a moral question. If you believe that it 
is wrong to enforce a mensure for the 
benetit of the majority (all fulure gen- 
erations) because a minority (some of 
those living) object, for whatever reason, 
then you will reject point four and ap- 
pose fluoridation. However, anyone who 
criticises either of paints 2 ar 3 is either 
ill-informed or bogus, and can only dis- 
credit the valid criticism of point four. 
Take one example from Mrp Turnbull's 
letter of November 5. She perpetuates 
the myth that it is possible for calelum 
fluoride in water to be harmless while 
sodium fluoride can be dangerous. This 
is not so. When added to wafer in very 
small quantities niost salls (including 
calcium and sodium fluorides) exist in 
jonic form. ‘That is, onee in the water 
the sodium fluoride breaks up into sodi- 
um jong and fluoride ions which move 
and react independently. 
The behaviour of the fluoride ions is not 
affected by the presence of the sodium 
luns (which would also be present in 
naturally fluoridated wafer to which 
common salt is added or in the blood. 
stream) and so their behaviour does not 
depend at all on the form in’ which 
they were added. 
There is no scientific case against flaari- 
dation 
J, A. Fades, 
? Clarendon St, Cambridge. 


India and Pakistan 


Mr Phihp G. Allbach’s article, “Tmpli- 
eations of the Indo-Pakistan War,” pub- 
lished in Peace News on October 1, is 
a piece of unabashed Pakistani propa- 
ganda. While we are accuslomed to 
British journals offering the hospitality 
of their colunins to such propagandist ar- 
ticles, it is our hope that you will per- 
mit us to correct some of the more ab 
vious historical inaccuracies and distor- 
tion of facts. 

First of all, about the facta: between 
October 147 and August 1885, Pakistan 
has committed naked aggression against 
India on three separate occasions. This 
is an undeniable fact. She launched her 
self on a caroer of military adventurism 
in Octoher 1047, repeated it again In 
the Rann of Kutch early thia year and 
launched out yet another attaek on 
August 5, 1965. Throughout {hese 18 
years, Pakistan had anly one aim in all 
her varying postures, viz, ta acquire arin 
for use against Tudia. Hence her mem- 
bership of CENTO, SEATO and her re- 
rent ecallusian with China. 

Mr Althach refuses to face up to these 
facts. He tries to find an alibi for Pakis- 
fan's achon when he says that the 
“Pakistanis, seeing their eo-religionists 
attacked by Hindus, moved ia help the 
rehellious clements, thereby preeipitat- 
ing a fulbeeale warfare between the two 
nations.” Mr ANbach fails ta take into 
account the fact that ihe Pakistani og: 
Hression in October 1047 had pothing 
whatever tu do with the defending af 
Islam, because the tribesmen and the 
Pakistani armed forces, as teslifled by 
contemporary observers, put to sword 
Kashmiri Muslims and others indiserimi- 
nately. The distinguished correspondant 
af the New York Times, Mr Robert 
Trumbull, in his dispatch dated Naven- 
hor 10, 1847. described the saek af 
Baramula in the fellawing terms: 
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“Vhe ety had been stripped of its 
wealth and young women before the 
tribesmen Hed an terror at inidnight 
... Surviving residerds estimate that 
3,000 of thelr fellow tawnsmen, includ. 
jug four urepeans wad a retired 
British Army Officer, known only as 
Colonel Dykes, and his pregnant wife, 
were slain.” 
So much then for the events of 1D47, 
What happened on August 5, 1965? ‘The 
record as well as the evidence is even 
more clear. T need to quote ody the 
Sceretary-General of the United Nations, 
U ‘Thant, who stated as foHows in his 
report submitted to the Security Coun 


il: 
~The series of vielatians (of cease-tire 
line) that hevzan on August 4 were to 
a considerable extent ino subsequent 
days in the form of armed nen, gen 
erally not in uniform, crossing the 
cease-fire ine from the Pakistan side 
for the purpose of armed action on 
the Indian side.” . 
in his analysis of the so-called) Hindu. 
Muslin conflict in pre-partitioned India, 
Mr Altbach completely fails to grasp the 
essential fact that in essence and sib 
stance the conflict was between forces 
of composite and secular nationaliam on 
the one hand and reaction masquerading 
as religion an the other. Tha Uritish 
imperial policies constantly fed the latter 
and thua prepared the ground far parti- 
tion. The dividing hne of partition was 
nat between “ Hindus’ and “ Muslims" 
but hetween secular democratic national 
iam of India and reactionary theacratic 
feudalism embodied in Pakistan. We in 
India are proud of our heritage, in de- 
fence of which our peuple have made 
many suerifices in the past and would 
do so tn the future. 
Rajendranath Gupta, 
Public Relations Officer, 
Information Service of luis, 
India House, Londen W.C.2. 


Hunger and profit 


1 am grateful for Olwen Wattersby's 
reply (November ) to my letlor re- 
garding the hunger problem and the 
profit, motive, but T da not think my 
main question fs answered. 

lf, as Olwen Dattershy suggests, the 
profit mative can be harnessed in the 
campaign aguinst world pevetg then 
the fundamental changes which 1 spake 
of wonld he unnecessary. But in our 
own country the lack of response to 
need is bad enough ta make us doubt 
the humane possibilities of the profit 
motive. Ten years aré spent on research 
into a yet more perfect Molle Royer, 
while some pensioners have to rely on 
voluntary labour to decorate thelr living 
rooms; there is a housing shortage in 
London, but a hotel in Hampstead plang 
a large advertising campaign for more 
customers to fill its consisfently vaeant 
roams. ‘ 

The reason why this jg so, 1 belieye, is 
that the pattern of needs is not the same 
ag the pattern of what is profitable. The 
two would only coincide if those wha haa 
the greatest need alsa head the greatest 
buying power, but in the nature af 
things thie can not be true All who wark 
against hunger know that the buyin 
power of Hritain is rising at the rate o 
£20 per year per person, compared with 
fis per year in the poorest countries. 
This meana that production will be 
feared to sales in lritain where excois 
huying power is growing fastest. , 
‘The rough figures above seem ta demand 
ihe conchision that only a profound 
change In the motive of production can 
ea ie affect the baele prahlem. 

SHITE find it difficult ta imagine that 
the areas of greatest need can ever be 
made the areas where maxhnuim praitt 
is to he found. 

Rarnaby Martin, 
O35 Alhert Street, London NAW. 


Help the aged 


The annual service of Voluntary and 
Christian Servica, who organise the Hulp 
the Aved Appeal, wii take placid at AN 
Souls’ Church, Langham Plate, London 
Wi} on Wednesday, November (7 at 
2.40 Po The serylee will he conducted 
by the Venerable Archdeaoin Edward 
Carpenter af Westuinstor Abtoy, wha 
will also give the addresy. 

({t ia hoped that many of the supporers 
4 Holp the Agod wilt attend iis ser: 
vive, 

Anne Fayikuer, 

Han. Proay Oiliger, Help the Aged, 

{48 Oxford Street. Landen W.1. 
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A. new ‘Blue Paper’ o 


A “Blue Paper” on immigration is he- 
iny prepared by the National Council 
for Civil Liberties, to be published in 
time for the opening of the Parliamen- 
tary session after Christinas - the earliest 
moment at which the government 1s 
likely to introduce legislation based on 
its White Paper. 

This project was announced by Martin 
Mnnals, General Secretary of the NCCU, 
at a meeting on Monday organised by 
ils Action Committee for a Rational 
Immigration Policy. Mr Ennals said 
later thal the Blue Paper wotld not 
criticise the government's White Paper; 
it would ignore it. It would draw on the 
considerable sources of information 
which the government had not used, and, 
he hoped, it would be the White Paper 
the governinent should have published. 

Speaking on housing at the meeting, 
Professor John Rex also criticised the 
government for making no serious at- 
tempt to find out any of the work re- 
search teams had heen doing on immi- 
gration. dt made him = squirm to hear 
the Prime Minister saying that the gov- 
ernments policy was based on research, 
when everyone in the Labour Party 
knew Lhat it wasn't, Professor Nex des- 
cribed some of his own work in Birming- 
ham, which made it clear that the core 
of the problem concerning immigrants 
and housing was the discrimination 
agvalnst coloured people practised by 
local authorities. The only way in which 
immigrants could house themselves was 
hy multi-ocepation of large old houses. 
They were doing 4 necessary but perni- 
cious job, and getting blamed for it. 
The Birmingham plan for registration of 
lodging houses could lead to the creation 
of ghettoes, and yet it was the only re- 
commendation the government had to 
make on immigrant housing. John Rex's 
a RE Ne EA 


CARD to lobby 


Parliament 


The Campaign Against Racial Dis- 
crimination will hold a mass lobby 
of Parliament next Tuesday, No- 
vember 16, from 4 pm onwards. 
A meeting wil} be held simultane- 
ously in the Caxton Hall, Westmin- 
ster. Inquiries: BIS 5581. 


ob mbes 


News in’ brief. 


Lewisham, towif) ¢pyngil are sponsoring 
a teach-in on Vietnam to be<held in 
Lewisham Town Hall on November 13 
fram 3 pm to @ pm. They are the first 
councit in the country to sponsor a 
teach-in. 

The annual general meeting of the Con- 
flict Research Society will be on Friday, 
November 19, at University College, 
London, 

On Saturday, October 30, over 40 social- 
ists met at the ACTT Mall, Soho Square, 
to launch a Centre for Socialist Educa- 
tion. A steering committee was formed 
to explore the possibilities of immediate 
action, 

A conference of Manchester socialists 
will he held on November 14. A brochure 
explaining the ulms of the conference 
expresses concern “about the present 
drift away from socialism by the Labour 
Party and the government.” The con- 
ference is open to all socialists. Those 
interested should send 2s 6d to Man- 
chester Socialists Conference, 63 Conis- 
ton Avenue, Little Iulton, Manchester, 
or pay at the door. The conference will 
start at 2.30 pm at the ABU offices, 120 
Rusholme Road, Manchester 13; it will 
be chaired by Peter Worsley. 


TOMORROW do not miss the 


Peace News CHRISTMAS FAIR 


THE ANNUAL FAMILY AND FRIENDS REUNION yy GIFT STALLS OF EVERY KIND 
BUFFET LUNCHES AND TEAS y CONCORD FILM SHOW y%& ANTI-APARTHEID AND INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERAT fQN 
YEAR EXHIBITIONS y FOLK AND POETRY CONCERT 
Saturday 13 November 11.30 am to 8.30 pm Kingsway Hall WC2 (Holborn underground) 
To be opened by Vera Brittain, with other well-known personalities. 


prediction was that “we're going 
have far worse ghettoes in nngland than 
they've ever had in the US.” 

Other speakers, Conservative, Liberal 
and Labour, said equally radical things. 
Christopher Bland, a Bow Group Con- 
servutive, said that there was a proven 
necessity for fair employment legisla- 
lion; Cedric Thornberry, a Labour law- 
yer, called the conciliation techniques 
in the Race Relations Bill a “ clumsy 
sledgehaminer,” and attacked the arbi- 
trary powers which the White Paper 
would give to the Home Office. It was 
essential, he said, thal the Home Office 
should be brought back under civilian 
control. Stephen Jakobi, the Liberal 
candidate for Westminster, suggested 
that the Attorney-General should in- 
vestigate the discriminatory suygestions 
of the Department of Education. 

The NCCL Action Committee will not 
be a membership organisation. It will 
work with other organisations, and hopes 
not to overlap with them. It will be 
largely concerned with debate in the 
House of Commons, and is preparing 
now for the expiring laws continuance 
debate at the end of this month, when 


lin 


a 


the Commonwealth Immigrants Act will 
be up for further extension. Immediate- 
ly, it is supporting the CARD mass 
lobby of Parliameut next Tuesday; and 
it has appealed for documentary evidence 


Workshops discuss internationalism | 


Peter Drinkwater writes: Developing in- 
ternationalism was the theme of a dis- 
cussion conference held in London last 
weekend. Sponsored by Campaign Cara- 
van Workshops, tt was concerned with 
three main aspects - the Caravan’s re- 
cent visit to Yugoslavia, the role of 
voluntary service organisations and 
charitable bodies, and the function of the 
International Confederation for Disarm. 
ament and Peace. 

Opening the conference, Dick Booth felt 
that our culture was basically conserva- 
tive; this led to the acceptance of tra- 
ditional! attitudes in racia] prejudice, 
aid to poorer nations, and education of 
children. In cach of these cases fear 
and ignorance of alien cultures and 
modes of behaviour affected most peo- 
ple. As a result, the world became a 


frightening, rather than an exciting 
place. 
Kenneth Lee, president of the ICDP 


and for many years involved in Quaker 
service, chaired the afternoon session 
on voluntary service. 

Jeff Smith, who works for International 
Voluntary Service, explained its func- 
tion and method of organising volun- 
teers and projects. He placed great 
value on the idea of working together as 
an effective means of communication. 
Outlining the dual functions of Oxfam, 
fund-raising and the education of public 
opinion, David Moore (of Oxfam’s Youth 
Department) pointed out that notwith- 
standing relative financial success, only 
5% of the population had been at all 
involved. Work in schools and colleges 
needed to be pursued to achieve further 
substantial advance. 

In discussion, some felt that Oxfam and 
similar bodies were following in the 
Victorian charitable tradition, and that 
a more radical approach was needed. 
The third speaker was Peter Moule, who 
has twice been to support Danilo Dolci 
in Sicily. Ne briefly documented the his- 
tory of the island, and placed Dolci’s 
work and campaign into the context of 
a Mafia-dominated historical — setting. 
Sicilians are not so much indifferent or 
apathetic, as crushed under the his- 
toric weight they have to carry. 

John O'Malley introduced a short session 
on the Caravan’'s visit to Yugoslavia this 


Second thoughts at Simon Community 


Tom McGrath writes: At a press confer- 
ence last Friday, Anton Wallich-Clifford, 
director of the Simon Community, out- 
lined the origins and development of 
the Community's Mission to the Misfit 
from its beginnings in 1963 as a small, 
off-beat group until the present day 
when its report Non-citizens of 1964 has 
been instrumental in getting a gavern- 
ment survey of the problem of the misfit 
under way. 

Ne said that the Mission had a two- 
fold aim: one, to change society's atti- 
tude towards the misfit and draw _at- 
tention to the growing body of homeless 
people who are unable to avail them- 
selves of conventional means of help 
such as the National Assistance Board; 
two, to set up an experiment in commu- 
nity living in which volunteers would 
live and work co-equally with misfits. 
With two years of work behind it, the 
Simon Community is three years ahead 
of schedule. But Anton Wallich-Clilford 
said that a time had come for a rethink 
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of the community’s present position. 
Community care had mushroomed in the 
past two years. The community opened 
a chain of houses throughout the coun- 
try, and “roups, linked with the Simon 
Community, were set up in Europe. 
The trouble was that development had 
been so fast that the community aspect 
of Simon's aiins had been lost sight of. 


Because of this, the proup has now 
reformed as the one community and the 
other Simon houses are closing down. 
This is possible because much of the 
work the Simon Community was doing 
in various areas is now being done 
by others. Mr Wallich-Clitford stressed 
that what was needed now was more 
volunteers who would be willing to be 
trained and have time to learn how 
Simon functioned as a community. There 
was still much to be done in the Mission 
to the Misfit but without a large number 
of volunteers this work could not be done 
properly. 


by Goodwin Preas Ltd, 185 Fenthill Read, 


immigration 


* = WEEKEND SHOPPING 


of racial discrimination and other pa j 
lems relating to iminigration, ¥ 

will help in the neyaraon gf e 
Paper, The address; NCCL, 4 & 
igh Street, London N.W.1, BUS 2544. | 


summer, Chosen as an easily accessilie 
Communist country, with rapid 806 ay 
political, and economic changes tae el 
place, Yugoslavia proved a county 
much interest to members of the U } 
van team. i 


Gerry HWunnius, General Secretary of 
ICDP, detailed the role and prospes)s, 
of an international organisation be 
ted to peace. With particular referer 
to the ICDP he mentioned the iP he 
tance of channels of communication 5 fi 
as Peace Press, and of regular perso”)! 
contacts and meetings. Co-ordination i) 
events, stimulation of activity thre is 
information, and awareness by. Bro 
of the work of similar groups itt ott 
countries, were all possible through | 
ICDP. it 
In the concluding session, Edwin Hil) 
proposed the setting up of commun iy, 
as a means of achieving social harness 
leading to universal awareness an ' 
operation. woh! 
Further weekend meetings are prone 
to deal with other aspects of intel) 


tionalism. Pe 


Friendship week 


in Islington 


Pat Arrowsmith writes: As 4 cont 
tion to Internationa) Co-operation | 


Islington International Friendship “ag 
cil held a People to People Week gd 
week. This included meetings, film 8 trap 
Burmese and Cypriot dancers, a re ra BE 
recital, an ICY photograph exhibit “pid) 
and a dance, with musie by a Wty 
Indian group. i (t) 
What should have been the most vt 
ficant event of fhe week . the Wet af 
day meeting on“ The Trade Unions 
Integration” - was unfortunately bs 
attended. A group of hooligans in] 
audience hindered the speakers ) 
noisy and continual heckling. FortuA 
ly, they" left before the meeting , 
over - detonating a “thunder-flash — 
a ee festure. ad 
The main emphasis of the speeches } if 
was that solidanty between whilé 
coloured) workers was extremely DP it 
sary. Hamza Alavi of CARD pointe! 4p But ; 
that the formation of separate rapt Smit} 
unions for different races would 3 ra \ 
be to the advantage of employats: 
abling them to use divide-and-ruld fe Wesey 
tics. Mr Sharmah, Secretary of the 50% 

all Indian Workers’ Association art } 
TGWU shop steward, said that We 
grant workers did not just const) 
labour. AL his own facts ve 


just tN 


probably because all churches * | 
area were notified of the meeting | il 
in advance and invited to send ' hy 
gates. The speeches were followel 
a discussion on the problems of 1. 
ing immigrants into the church® jhe 
this country; but no blueprint for Ph 
integration in local churches cam 
of the meeting. 

All in all, the week would have 
more successful had it been more 
publicised. 
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